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IF OCCUPATIONS WERE ATHLETICS 


DorotHy CANFIELD FISHER 


Employing graceful analogies and trenchant phrases Mrs. Fisher protests 
the senselessness of leaving the selection of vocation to chance instead of 
to intelligent direction. Individuals must be helped into vocations for 
which they are best adapted. It is not easy to recognize intellectual and 
character differences between people. It takes a good human brain, sound, 
well-informed and trained in a technique of which only the beginnings 
exist. Our fathers’ was a negative victory over the obstacles of prejudice, 
caste lives, and tradition which formerly shut people out from suitable work. 
Ours must be a positive victory over the ignorance of our individual selves— 
ignorance which will be dispelled only by serious, responsible, pioneer 


research work. 


HEN a community is set upon 

W by a hostile army, or by a flood 
or pestilence, and its citizens 

rise in defense, there is a first flurried 
phase when everyone must tackle the 
work that lies nearest him because the 
pressure of danger leaves no time to look 
up something he would do better. In the 
darkness and confusion of that first pe- 
riod of the communal rush for self-pres- 
ervation, the differences between one 
human being and another are of infinitely 
less importance than the primitive ele- 
mentary ways in which we are all alike. 
For the first month after the declara- 
tion of war in 1914, every Frenchman 
called to service did whatever was to be 
done—dentists dug trenches, publishers 
curried horses, engineers carried dis- 
patches, professors chopped down trees, 
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expert machinists cooked, farmers 
struggled with machinery and cooks made 
roads. Nobody thought of complaining. 

But note this: Everybody would have 
complained, and loudly and unanimously, 
if this waste of good human material had 
gone on after the imminence of the 
danger was over! 

There would have been mutiny over 
the sheer senselessness of the process 
if, as soon as possible, an effort had 
not been made to sort out people 
according to their capacities and to 
shift them around into work better 
adapted to their personalities. Not at all 
because they demanded better or easier 
or safer jobs. What everyone wanted 
was the job at which he would be most 
useful. And it was recognized by every- 
one in the nation that to get them con- 
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nected with the work they could do well 
was not only the best thing for the men 
involved but by all odds the only chance 
France had for survival. When your 
group needs for its very life to have a 
road laid out and a bridge quickly and 
safely built, it is no motive of philan- 
thropy but only of ordinary sense that 
makes you take from a trained engineer 
the pan of potatoes he has been set to 
peel, and give him the instruments he 
needs for surveying. 

It would have been everybody's loss 
and nobody's gain if the chaos of those 
first haphazard groups of the man-power 
of the nation had not been replaced by 
the considered allotment of each one to 
that work which he could do better than 
someone else chosen at random. So, as 
soon as the war entered a phase which 
allowed France time to breathe and to 
exercise purposefulness as well as devo- 
tion and bravery, there was a tremendous 
shuffling around of the material available: 
—cooks were taken from road-building 
and set at cooking, to the great improve- 
ment of both roads and cooking, not to 
speak of the relief to the cooks; machin- 
ists were set to driving trucks instead of 
adding up columns of figures; farmers, 
telegraphers, plumbers, professors, for- 
esters, emerged to real usefulness from 
what had been a ruck of private soldiers. 


II 


It is, as you will see, my idea that hu- 
manity as a whole is just emerging from 
the first of these phases and is making 
the first (and so vitally important) effort 
to get into the second. 

The same two phases are to be seen at 
the moment of any great crisis in com- 
munal life and in the time that follows. 
Immediately after an earthquake, any 
man or woman would be ashamed to 


hang back from what needed to be done, 
no matter what his special abilities. When 
the ship founders and the survivors put 
off in an open boat, Paderewski must take 
his turn at the oar as well as the common 
sailor. But it would be intolerable, and 
we all know it, to live permanently in 
such an undirected way. It requires no 
special grasp on the nature of things to 
realize that in ordinary times to keep 
Paderewski pulling on an oar, or to pro- 
vide years of expensive study of the piano 
for an ordinary sailor, would be super- 
latively wasteful idiocy. But how, do you 
ask, can anybody tell from looking at 
them, which is Paderewski and which is 
the sailor? There's the rub, sure enough. 
More of this later. 

Now take a familiar instance of the 
application of the opposite way of man- 
aging human affairs. Consider the ordi- 
nary director of physical training in a 
college. He wants, and so does every- 
body, to get the best performance out of 
the material coming in. (This is of 
course what society wants, out of the 
material coming in.) Watch the coach 
surveying each incoming freshman. Is 
he considering the boy’s father’s income, 
or his mother’s influence or lack of it, as 
alas! would be done in considering 
whether to put him to truck-gardening 
or to handling other people’s money in a 
bank? No, he is uniquely occupied in 
considering the boy himself, and what 
he can do best with the outfit nature has 
given him. The thin, long-legged, big- 
barrelled boy—it doesn’t make any dif- 
ference whether his father is a railroad 
president or a grocer—must of course go 
on the running team. The stocky, power- 
ful, broad-shouldered heavy-weight may 
or may not come from eminent parents, 
he belongs on the football squad. It 
would be painful for him if he were set 
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IF OCCUPATIONS WERE ATHLETICS 


at acrobatic tumbling in which supple 
joints and a highly developed sense of 
balance are essentials (just as it is pain- 
ful for many a boy with a gift for mie- 
chanics to be set at account-keeping or 
salesmanship, as he often is.) But it is not 
at all for his sake that the coach keeps 
him out of a form of exercise he could 
never do well and puts him into another 
that will be congenial. It is for the good 
of college athletics in general. I'm sure 
you see the analogy here, too. 

Am I not right in thinking that the 
situation of the human race with the 
younger generation continually arriving 
at maturity to take the place of oldsters 
dropping out, is just the same as that of 
a college with freshmen continually ar- 
riving to take the place of the graduating 
seniors? But aren’t they assigned to their 
work in the world rather in the scared, 
hurried haphazard manner in which 
people on a sinking ship are rushed into 
the life-boats, or in which the survivors 
of a flood or earthquake are comman- 
deered to do anything and everything, 
rather than in the considered, purposeful 
way in which the physical director (no 
intellectual giant he, either!) sorts over 
the beings that are the raw material for 
what he is set to accomplish? For the 
sake of the college we alumni would 
demand his resignation in a minute if he 
were so foolish as to keep (because of 
his father’s wealth) the slow heavy boy 
on the tennis team, or (because of his 
poverty) to send the best swimmer in 
college to the wrestling mat. 

Why don’t we have the same instinc- 
tive peremptory certainty of the foolish- 
ness of keeping the slow heavy mind 
(because it comes from a “good” family) 
in an important, responsible position; or 
of depriving even one alert, extra-intel- 
ligent person (because he comes from a 
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“poor” family) of the training that 
would make him a valuable biologist? 
Why do we allow money or the lack of 
it, influence or its absence, tradition, and 
above all mere blind wandering, to in- 
fluence the course that human beings 
take in choosing their life-work, when we 
know that in the infinitely easier under- 
taking of running college athletics, such 
methods would soon lead to defeat and 
disorganization? 


Ill 


Why? Well, there are two reasons 
why, both of them rather complete ex- 
planations for our lack of wisdom and 
ordinary sense, though hardly sufficient 
excuses. 

In the first place, what is quite visible 
on a small scale is often hard to see when 
it takes place in a huge way. And what 
is plain to see when it takes place rapidly 
is imperceptible to the eye when it is ex- 
tremely slow. Any child knows when its 
ball rolls down hill and how fast. But to 
perceive and measure the downward 
movement of a glacier takes an informed, 
educated and thoughtful adult. Com- 
pared to the life-time of any one of us 
(our natural measure for time, of course) 
organized human society has existed for 
untold ages. Compared to other proc- 
esses on the globe, the race is just begin- 
ning to emerge from its first primitive 
phase. Naked, weaponless, with rigidly 
narrow requirements for survival in the 
way of food and temperature, set in a 
world from which the necessary condi- 
tions of life had to he continually 
wrested, the human race has been, hasn't 
it? in somewhat the same situation as a 
modern community forced by a flood or 
fire or earth-quake to fight hard for its 
mere physical survival. And our race has 
naturally developed the mental traits that 
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go with that situation—a sort of des- 
perate hurried rush to do something 
quickly, rather than the long, mellow, 
meditative and wise pondering on what 
would be in the long run the best for 
everybody. 

Yet in spite of the fact that this has 
taken place on a huge scale and during an 
immensely long time, there has risen 
slowly and almost unconsciously a feel- 
ing, not universal but pretty general, a 
glimmering perception of the fact that 
the first wild stand of humanity against 
material danger and necessity is over, 
and that the martial-law mentality which 
is in harmony with that phase may now 
safely be allowed to develop into intel- 
ligent consideration of the differing per- 
sonalities of human beings and the ways 
in which society may draw from each one 
the best he has to give. There is a name 
for this glimmering perception that be- 
cause of the immense variety of human 
personalities, more flexibility and intel- 
ligence and purposefulness in assign- 
ing human beings to suitable work are 
desirable and essential if we are ever to 
get out of the dark jumbled confusion 
characteristic of emergencies. That name 
is Democracy. What else is at the base 
of the democratic ideals save the plain 
common-sense that moves the physical 
director to utilize to the best advantage 
the human material at his disposal? 
There is no more to the intention of 
Democracy than the ordinary common 
sense of the desire to keep the light, long- 
legged boy off the football team and on 
the running-track. 


IV 


But, and here we come to the second 
gteat reason why we are slow in apply- 
ing to the assignment of citizens to their 
work the obvious good sense used by an 


athletic coach. Intellectual and character 
differences between people cannot be rec- 
ognized by the use of the primitive hu- 
man faculties. To tell a natural runner 
from a natural wrestler, needs no more 
than good eyes. But to make even a good 
guess at the difference in capacity between 
a young intellectual light-weight and a 
heavy-weight, takes a good human brain, 
sound, well-informed and trained in a 
technique of which only the beginnings 
exist. 

The undertaking of determining with 
an approach to accuracy the potentialities 
of any given human mind and personal- 
ity is in its infancy as yet. But because it 
is in its infancy is no reason for despair- 
ing of it and turning away from it. 
Despair about it (along with plain gar- 
den-variety stupidity) is one of the rea- 
sons for our acquiescence in the idiocy of 
the present methods of matching people 
to work. We know that the various 
methods of inquiring into human person- 
ality (such as the usual mental tests) 
are inaccurate and partial and do not 
work well. But the same thing could 
have been said—was said—about the first 
airplanes. And before that about rail- 
ways and telephones and all the rest of 
our human achievements. 

Yet the exploration of human person- 
ality is much more natural to us (since 
every mature person learns by experience 
some of the laws which govern human 
nature) than the unheard-of undertaking 
of exploring the air. Until a generation 
ago our race knew nothing of the laws of 
movement in the air—mostly did not 
dream that there were such laws. But 
even the plainest of us senses by instinct 
that there are laws underlying the proc- 
esses of personality, because in a rough 
and rudimentary way we all learn em- 
pirically some of the elements of its code. 
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For instance, we know, absolutely know, 
as we know a geometric axiom, that 
children do not by any means always or 
even often inherit either the amount or 
quality of their parents’ character and 
intelligence, that sometimes they have 
more and better, sometimes less and 
worse. This one axiomatic piece of in- 
formation about human nature is quite 
enough of a base to justify the democratic 
desire for flexible class organization and 
opportunities open to all. We know 
furthermore that to force people to spend 
their lives at work which is markedly un- 
suitable to their personalities results 
(whether the work is of too high or too 
low a degree of complexity) in malfor- 
mations and rebellions and human wastage 
beyond any other one mistake a human 
society can make. We all have observed 
how human beings put by chance into 
the’ wrong pigeon-hole wither and sour 
and become feeble, and when taken out 
and put where they belong expand and 
grow to fruitful usefulness. This one 
fact justifies the most impassioned efforts 
to perfect a system for finding out what 
kind of activity suits any given human 
being before it is too late. 

This is perhaps especially true of wo- 
men, because tradition still pushes them 
into one pigeon-hole with less inspection 
of what their individual abilities are. 
It is not by chance that the emancipation 
of women and the opening of more kinds 
of work to them, follows the emancipa- 
tion of working-class men and the open- 
ing of more kinds of work to them. The 
democratic ideal goes fumbling and fight- 
ing its way towards realization, beaten to 
its knees by many a defeat, struggling up 
and pressing forward, driven imperiously 
by the growingly keen realization of the 
insensate waste of human material in- 
volved in assigning members of society to 
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their work by tradition, by chance, by stu- 
pidity, or caste prejudice, instead of by 
purposeful intelligence. And naturally, 
women being members of society, it is 
part of democracy’s campaign against hu- 
man wastage to open various kinds of 
work to the varied beings who are not 
only human but women. 


The best, most generous-hearted and 
most useful of our fathers and grand- 
fathers fought hard to achieve the nega- 
tive triumph of good sense over muddled- 
headedness in forcing even caste pre- 
judice and tradition to admit the idiocy of 
depriving society of the services of a 
person gifted for a skilled profession 
because his father worked with his hands. 
They also pretty completely established 
the wastefulness of forcing a first-rate 
(or even an ordinarily good) human 
brain to confine itself wholly to personal 
matters because the body that went with 
it was that of a woman. In a word, they 
forced open to all comers a number of 
varied roads which were formerly shut 
save to a limited number selected by 
chance. (What else is the accident of 
birth but chance? ) 

That was a great achievement. We 
must not let it drop. We must under- 
stand that any particular one of those 
now-opened roads can still only be profit- 
ably used by a limited number of human 
beings, and we must find out some better 
way than chance to select that number! 
To have all those roads opened will not 
advance us at all unless we learn how to 
help people pick out the ones along 
which they can get on to some goal. It 
was a cfuelty of the past to shut out 
from them many of those qualified to 
enter. It is for our generation to see 
that a cruelty of the present is to set 
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people on those roads not suited to their 
capacities. It took several generations of 
effort to get those roads open. We 
ought not to grudge several generations 
of research and effort to find out how to 
direct people towards approximately the 
right ones. 

The elementary fact is dawning on us 
that to have people working at the wrong 
kind of tasks not only enfeebles them and 
makes them personally miserable, but en- 
feebles and poisons the whole body pol- 
itic. There is no longer any doubt but 
that many of the ills we try to remedy by 
charity could be prevented if a larger 
proportion of our people were in suitable 
instead of unsuitable jobs. We begin 
to see that this is one of the most imper- 
ative needs of a complex society. 

The attempt to find out by what mis- 
takes people fall into the wrong jobs, to 
find out how to pry them out of these 
and into ones within their capacities, and 
above all to find out how to steer younger 
people away from those mistakes—this 
is occupational research or guidance or 
vocational direction or whatever its name 
will finally be. Make no mistake. It is 
the beginning of something very impor- 
tant to society and hence to every one 
of us. Do not be deceived by the fact 
that it is as yet, with all that it implies 
of the struggle to advance in the science 
of applied psychology (as yet hardly ex- 
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istent), only in the first rudimentary 
phase through which all human efforts 
forward must pass. Especially those ef- 
forts directed towards enlarging and 
emancipating and increasing the intelli- 
gent use and direction of human life. It 
is as easy to make fun of its mistakes as 
for Dickens to ridicule the mistakes of 
the early American republic (which sur- 
vived both the mistakes and the mock- 
ery). Or as for the cultivated conser- 
vatives to pour scorn (as they did) on the 
uncouth beginnings of education for 
working-men and women. It is only a be- 
ginning. But as important as any begin- 
ning can be, as fraught with possibilities 
for bettering the future. 

Our fathers’ was a negative victory 
over the obstacles of prejudice, caste- 
lines, and tradition which formerly shut 
people out from suitable work. A ma- 
jority of those material obstacles are now 
down. What now keeps people from 
finding the work they could do best, is 
ignorance of themselves. This is the 
obstacle to full, strong, successful and use- 
ful life against which occupational direc- 
tion (or whatever you may call it) is ad- 
vancing. It is serious, responsible, diffi- 
cult, pioneer research work, to which if 
we are worthy descendants of our cru- 
sading forefathers, we should be willing 
to give our time, our support, above all 
our encouragement. 
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SCHOOL AND FACTORY 


WHITING WILLIAMS 


For many years Mr. Williams has, at intervals, donned his old overalls 
and toiled (and chatted) in factory, mine and quarry with the forgotten 
man. More recently he has “bummed” among the unemployed. His story 
of work attitudes grows out of a more intimate contact than any school 
teacher, or counselor, is likely to have. His conclusions are, therefore, 
significant. Nothing is truer or more significant than the huge superiority 
the greasy machine operator enjoys over the poor shovel wrestler, a supe- 
riority not necessarily measured by the size of the pay envelope, but rather 
by the job's responsibility, amount of skill and training required, chance 
of contact with the public—dozens of details. Motivation in the school 
might well take a pointer from the lure of the esteems observed to reward 
the gainer of the job-level next above. The desire to possess the rung 
just above in the alluring ladder of job-standings accounts for a large total 
of skills and profwiencies. Yet, most important of all, is the fact that 
the greetings of the market place are more likely to be based upon con- 
tribution to the social environment. The prospective worker, still in 
school, might be convinced that the greatest joy of living is the joy of 
individual worthwhileness, that effectiveness and usefulness of work de- 
pend upon proficiency and character, and that the world of men is fairly 
well organized to distribute its goods and its praise to him who demon- 


strates that “in the handiwork of bis craft is his prayer.” 


F YOU RE a machinist, steam-fitter, 
| egg-candler, bushelman, or anything 
skilled,” said the clerk in the first 
employment office entered after I 
changed my name and started to look for 
work and worker experience, “then, sure, 
I got plenty places for you. But if you're 
nothing but a laborer—then it’s down- 
stairs for you, see?” 

I have often wished that every boy and 
gitl in the country could somehow be 
helped to experience, before quitting 
school, something like that first head-on 
collision of mine with the huge impor- 
tance of skill and training when it comes 
to getting—or for that matter, under nor- 
mal business conditions, to holding—the 
longed-for job. Or, at least, that they 
might once get, as a sort of warning sig- 
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nal, that sinking feeling near the solar 
plexus of the fellow who is forced to 
walk out of the small, empty upstairs 
office set apart for applicants with a trade 
and sadly go downstairs to face the com- 
petition of scores of uncouth and un- 
skilled laborers in the great, crowded 
room below. 

In later months a series of similar col- 
lisions was to make it all too evident that 
wider than even the well-known gap 
twixt Capital and Labor is the chasm 
which eternally marks off the trained 
craftsman from the untrained laborer; 
also that this chasm is, by reason of the 
advantages of skill, very closely connected 
with that other great gulf which separates 
the holder of any job at all from the poor 
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devil who prays unceasingly for work but 
knows not where to find it. 


Il 


Certainly those same later months and 
years in the guise of a worker made sadly 
plain that the ordinary quitter of school, 
son though he may be of experienced 
wage-earners, has generally exchanged 
his books for his overalls just because he 
has had little or no appreciation of just 
that gap twixt skill and no-skill. 

“Shux, I wanted to start earnin’ money 
and be a grown-up!” That was the usual 
response to the query why the class-room 
had been left so early. Surprisingly few 
were willing to place any sort of blame 
upon financial necessity or other form of 
family pressure. This in spite of the fact 
that plenty of fathers as well as many 
others, who years before had made the 
same mistake, stood all around the place 
ready to advise the lad against the fool- 
ishness of following the lure of “man- 
liness” into the barren and disappointing 
plateau of skill-less ‘common labor.” 

How could such premature and unwise 
leaping from off the academic dock into 
the cold waters of uninstructed earning 
be prevented? What educational program 
could be used for helping boys and girls 
properly to “‘get’’ this point of the tre- 
mendous difference in the satisfactions of 
a career built on craft and of one built 
on nothing but sheer back and shoulder 
muscle-power? 

At first glimpse, it would appear 
merely to require that the vocational 
counselor should arrange an occasional 
class-visit to some local factory, there to 
point out the disparity between the lot of 
the wielders of pick and shovel and that 
of the bosses of machines or men. 

But I am not at all sure that many 
teachers would be able, even with the 


help of many such visits, properly to rec- 
ognize the most important of those dif- 
ferences. To her or him, the task of the 
machine-tender or tool-maker might all 
too easily appear only slightly less greasy, 
sweaty, burdensome and altogether dis- 
agreeable than that of the yard-shoveler 
—except, to be sure, for the differentials 
made later evident by a visit to the pay- 
master. The really big differences would 
probably remain unseen. Comparatively 
few observers, surely, would be able to 
guess that, quite apart from the pay-en- 
velope, the greasy machine operator en- 
joys deep down under his jumper a huge 
superiority over the poor shovel-wrestler, 
or that the equally grimy tool-maker hugs 
to his very soul the unflagging conscious- 
ness of his outstanding and unquestioned 
individual preeminence over both the ma- 
chine-runner and the laborer. 

Nothing is truer or more significant 
than that exactly such feelings of com- 
parative success as are in the mind of the 
tool-operator and the tool-maker, invis- 
ible though they are, constitute nothing 
less than the mainspring which keeps the 
wheels of the world’s work turning. 

In spite of that, however, it is difficult 
to imagine just how this mainspring’s 
universal and unceasing power and im- 
portance can be made plain to the non- 
worker (especially the not-yet-worker) by 
any program of the public school. The 
pinion and the bearings on which that 
mainspring operates are so deep down in- 
side the mind and heart of the worker, 
so slightly revealed in his own day’s pro- 
gram of the job albeit so assiduously cul- 
tivated as the very nucleus of the phil- 
osophy not only of his work but of his 
very life. Certainly it took not days, but 
months, of living among workers here and 
abroad before there came to me anything 
like proper perception and appreciation of 
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SCHOOL AND FACTORY 


that intricate complex of differences—of 
various prides, satisfactions, and statuses 
—which in the mind of the worker avails 
to place one job higher or lower than an- 
other in what finally discloses itself as a 
carefully worked-out scale or ladder of 
values,—a scale as inexorable and as def- 
initely accepted in the neighborhood and 
community as in the factory or mine. 

“The Boss 'e do sye (say) this—and 
the Boss do sye that.” These constant 
references by my landlady in a Welsh 
coal town puzzled me for several days, 
until I finally discovered that she was 
mentioning her husband. That title of 
“the Boss,” besides specifying him, also 
gave pleasurable evidence and assurance 
of her own status and standing in the 
town. Later I was to learn that although 
such mine workers as repair-man, me- 
chanic, and haulier (all subordinate to 
her liege lord) received practically the 
same pay, the haulier’s wife, nevertheless, 
moved in somewhat higher social circles 
than the wife of the mechanic, with this 
latter, in turn, all but perplexed to know 
whether she ought even to speak to the 
wife of the repairer—and all of them de- 
lighted to receive notice from Madam 
Boss. 

Such observations helped, of course, 
to make plainer the meaning of that his- 
toric hour back in a Pittsburgh steel 
plant. There, a promotion from labor 
gang to mill-wright helper had appeared, 
in my ignorance and inexperience, to 
mean nothing except an increase of two 
cents per hour—until my new tools 
brought from my fellow shovelers of the 
hour previous a chorus of salaams, saluta- 
tions and exclamations:— ‘‘Hey, buddee, 
where you catch-em job? Oil-can and 
wrench, and no more goddam shovel! 
You one lucky son-of-gun!” It required 
the observations of the Rhondda coal 
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town to reveal that my hour's rise in the 
steel plant's scale of esteems and recog- 
nitions had been viewed as not only enor- 
mously higher but also vastly more im- 
portant and more enviable, than the two- 
cent differential of my pay-check. 

Indoctrinated as we all are with the 
super-importance of the pay-envelope, it 
is hardly strange if it takes a long series 
of such experiences to demonstrate to us 
the universality and the importance of 
this basic fact: that what every worker 
knows is how completely he establishes 
his standing as a man and citizen among 
his fellow-men and fellow-citizens by his 
standing as a worker among his fellow- 
workers; how he determines the status 
of his wife and family in the neigh- 
borhood most of all by the status of 
his own job in the plant or pit; how, 
further, this status of his job depends 
partly on those differentials of the pay- 
check but also upon such other factors as 
the job’s responsibility, amount of skill 
and training required, opportunity to ac- 
quire more skill and more responsibility, 
chance at contact with the public—dozens 
of details which, added together, avail in 
the observation and experience of all to 
make one job exactly so much more to be 
longed for than another and exactly so 
much less to be desired than some other 
still higher up the scale. 

Today, fool-proof machines requiring 
minimum mechanical ability are tending 
somewhat to lessen the older differences 
twixt job and job. Nevertheless, some 
such scale of values tends sooner or later 
to be worked out in every plant and proc- 
ess and then, when once established, to 
determine inexorably the levels of the 
social groups outside. Even when the 
differences of skill or other factor would 
seem almost microscopic. Thus on the 
killing-floor of the packing-house the 
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skinning of the steer requires six different 
grades of finesse and therefore establishes 
six different rungs in the ladder—giving 
six different men a chance to make the 
friendly gesture of offering an occasional 
ten-minute opportunity to a lesser col- 
league to capture the art of the higher 
task. 

It is exactly because men will fight to 
save the pride of relative position thus 
painfully won through years of effort that 
men will so often strike before they will 
allow some thoughtless employer to make 
what looks like an insignificant reduction 
—and is—but ome which changes a 
whole system of wage differentials long 
accepted by the workers as representing 
the true relative worth of every function 
in the place. Not months but years of 
warfare tormented our railroads, more 
than a decade ago, for no other reason 
than that the war-time Secretary of the 
Treasury thought it would be nice to 
make a little change—to give the “‘car- 
knocker” or repairer five cents an hour 
more than the brakeman instead of the 
five cents less which for years had been 
accepted as proper—so proper that all 
the other jobs in railwaydom had accepted 
their proper levels as just so many cents 
per hour below or above these two centers 
of gravity in the railway worker's world. 
So a single change at this one point in the 
complex relativities of the situation made 
every railway employee unhappy and 
quarrelsome until enough changes all 
along the line had been made to re-estab- 
lish something like the old ladder of com- 
parative standings. Beyond doubt more 
strikes are caused by pride of worker 
“face” than by greed of worker pocket. 

On the other hand, that same pride of 
skill-bought status which incites indus- 
trial warfare serves also throughout the 
world of work to incite to a kind of “in- 


dustrial unrest” which causes a huge total 
of individual self-improvement. Once 
that lad who has been lured too early out 
of the school and into the plant by the 
pride of “‘manliness’’ begins to sense the 
disappointing satisfactions of mere 
muscle-power, the factory's ever-present 
and ever-powerful system of job-esteems 
begins to whisper to him the message of 
ambition. The constant demonstration of 
such manifest recognitions and kow-tow- 
ings as await, for instance, the man who 
exchanges shovel for wrench starts him 
to dreaming: ‘““Think of having people 
say ‘yes-sir’ and ‘no-sir’ to me as the boss 
of a tool or a machine like that!” 

It is unfortunate that no school has yet 
been able to invent and apply any moti- 
vation comparable to that exercised in 
every worker group by the lure of the 
esteems observed to reward the gainer of 
the job-level next above. That this mo- 
tive does not accomplish even more than 
its usual great total is, of course, the 
fault of management. In any organi- 
zation, the instant promotion is seen to 
depend on other things than ability or 
diligence, human effort is immediately 
slowed down because the fires of human 
pride are damped. “Why kill yerself? 
Doin’ yer job in this d— place don’t get 
yer nowheres!” 

Even in spite of the colossal reduction 
thus effected in the sum total of human 
effort, it is, nevertheless, hardly too much 
to say that greater than the total devel- 
oped in any system of formal education is 
the total of skills and _proficiencies 
brought into being by workers who, at 
bottom or top, find themselves compelled 
to better their equipment in order to pos- 
sess the rung just next above in the al- 
luring ladder of job-standings, or, per- 
haps, to be insured against the supreme 
disgrace of sinking lower on it. Inciden- 
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tally, my experience as consultant has re- 
vealed that the nearer to the top is his 
position, the more willing is any earner of 
wage or salary to make whatever im- 
provement of his personality or equip- 
ment may be required for securing pro- 
motion or avoiding discharge. 

For the higher the rung, the more at- 
tractive is its gaining or retention. And, 
most important, this powerful attraction 
operates considerably less in terms of the 
resultant money in the bank than of the 
resultant greetings in the market place. 
To miss the deep, inner pride of status— 
of esteems and recognitions, bought by 
years of skill-winning and skill-better- 
ment—to miss this is to miss not only 
the difference between tool-maker and 
shovel-hustler, but also the very power- 
plant of the whole complex machine of 
integrated human effort. 

But what is most important, after all, 
is that these greetings of the market place 
are, on the whole, fairly likely to be based 
not so much upon differences and rel- 
ativities in skill and craftsmanship as 
upon differences and relativities in sheer 


| opportunity to be usefully effective upon 


one’s environment. That, fundamen- 
tally, is why the operator of the air-ham- 
mer enjoys his function in comparison 


» with that of the wielder of a pick, why 
| the tool-maker is looked up to by his 


companions at the near-by, fool-proof, 


_ easily-managed machines which he him- 
| self once helped to create, why the loco- 


motive engineer refuses to join the union 
of the track-walker. 

“ Twas us miners won the war,” is the 
beloved boast in every Allied coal-town 
here and abroad. “Its biggest battles 
were fought back of the lines in the 
factories, see? "was us as kept them 
factories goin’!”’ 

So the pick-miner lords it over his fel- 
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low colliers as well as over the carpenter 
and the pump-man only partly because of 
his greater proficiency and courage; more 
fundamentally it is because, by his get- 
ting out coal which otherwise would be 
lost, he is the performer of the greater 
service. 

“Here’s what won the war,” said a 
half-drunken fisherman in Swansea, as he 
pointed to his trawler to prove his part- 
nership in the contribution made by the 
bravest sailors. ‘“Ye've dootless ‘eard o’ 
the British Navy?—Wull, ‘thout us a- 
sweepin’ o’ the seas for them torpedoes, 


‘ow could it ‘ave gone out to do its 
bloody work?” 


Ill 


So perhaps, after all, this philosophy of 
the relativities of human living based on 
the multitudinous differentials in the 
service and contribution of human work 
—perhaps this does offer something like 
a program to one who would help boys 
and girls properly to approach the world 
of bread-winning. Of such program the 
steps might be to convince the student: 

First, that the greatest joy of living is 
the joy of individual worth-whileness won 
through the performance of effective, use- 
ful work. 

Second, that the effectiveness and use- 
fulness of work depend upon the degree 
of proficiency developed and directed by 
dependableness and moral responsibility 
—by what is called character. 

Third, that the world of men is, on the 
whole, fairly well organized, particularly 
here in America, to distribute not only its 
purple and fine linen but also its honor 
and praise according to the ability of the 
service-performer to demonstrate, by the 
quality of both his skill and character, 
that beyond all peradventure, “In the 
handiwork of his craft is his prayer.” 
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NEW FRONTIERS IN OCCUPATIONS 


ARTHUR E. MORGAN 


It is a commonplace to say that " America” is no longer a frontier coun- 
try. In the —_ it is unquestionably true. Throughout the depression, 
however, President Morgan has held to the belief (and has acted upon 
that belief) that there are many undiscovered frontiers within the economic 
complex. New occupations can be found and made; new opportunities 
in old occupations are waiting to be seized. The Editors of Occupations 
have asked Dr. Morgan to take us on a voyage of discovery and explora- 
tion. In this article, the first of a series by the man whom President Roose- 
velt has chosen to head the work of developing Muscle Shoals, he tells of 
the possibilities of one new profession and p | uncanvassed opportunities 
in an old one. 

Managing public utilities can be transformed from a badly run political 
job into a civically directed and efficiently conducted profession. One 
can prepare by combining work and study; he can start small—as a meter- 
reader perhaps—and advance. The profession can attain the dignity of 
the superintendent of schools, but research and cooperation are necessary. 
Were these organized not only would present publicly owned utility sys- 
tems employ trained managers, but more communities would establish such 
systems in the belief that they would be efficiently managed. 

It has been often suggested that the doctor can find great opportunities 
in rural districts. Dr. Morgan, waiting between planes in a mountain te- 
gion, conducted a brief telephone research. He learned that there are such 
opportunities and he speculates upon how they may be grasped by present 


or future physicians. 


E ARE told that nearly all oc- 
W cupations are overcrowded. 
There are too many lawyers, 


too many doctors, too many engineers, 
too many architects. Whichever way we 
turn we find this to be true, not only in 
the professions but in the trades and most 
other occupations. Seldom a season 
passes but that some whole occupation is 
wiped out through modern developments. 

Yet in spite of this situation I hold 
that there are a large number of new vo- 
cations waiting to be filled, often waiting 
to be invented or created. We may say 
in general that wherever any necessary 
service is being poorly supplied, or not 


supplied at all, there a new vocation is 
possible. It is well to keep this fact in 
mind, for it will help us to be awake to 
possibilities. If in general over the 
country some kind of work is being badly 
done, or if some product is being badly 
made, or if some necessary convenience is 
not available, there a new calling is wait- 
ing to be born, or an old vocation is 
waiting for new variations or new de- 
velopments. 

Instead of being annoyed when things 
go badly, we can say to ourselves, “Per- 
haps here is my chance.” The reason the 
frontier offered a chance to men was that 
everything yet remained to be done. In 
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NEW FRONTIERS IN OCCUPATIONS 


many respects we are still on the frontier. 
The Indian lived on a frontier but he did 
not know it. He thought the world was 
finished and he saw nothing more to do 
to it. It is the ability to see something 
more to do—and the desire to do it— 
which makes one a pioneer. 


II 


But let us get down to cases. 

Nearly every town and city in America 
has a publicly owned utility. The com- 
monest of these are the city water systems. 
Then there is a great scattering of other 
publicly owned utilities: electric power 
systems, street car systems, bus systems, 
gas systems, public markets and others. 
Altogether there are thousands of these 
publicly owned utilities in America, and 
each one of them needs a manager. 

There are probably three or four such 
managers meeded to every architect 
needed, yet we have numerous schools 
for training architects, but no school for 
training managers of publicly owned util- 
ities. As a result, these positions are 
filled by all sorts of persons, very many 
of them poorly trained for their work, 
and publicly owned utilities often are 
very poorly managed. We complain 
about the inefficiency of publicly owned 
utilities, and that very complaint indicates 
the need for trained men. Our super- 
intendents of schools also are working for 
the public, but no such general disap- 
proval hangs over them. They are 
trained professionals who have profes- 
sional standing and who set standards 
for each other. The management of 
publicly owned utilities can become such 
a profession. 

How would one prepare himself to be 
manager of a publicly owned utility? 
While it is not entirely necessary for a 
manager to be an engineer, yet some ele- 
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ments of engineering training are very 
valuable. Antioch College, like some 
other institutions that train engineers, has 
courses that combine engineering with 
business management, government, eco- 
nomics, and finance. All these elements 
are necessary in a good manager. 

It is necessary for a utility manager to 
know, not only business management, 
economics, and finance in general, but 
these subjects as applied to publicly 
owned utilities. How is a city water 
system financed, what are the best and 
simplest accounting methods, how can 
the manager be freest from politics, how 
can good labor policies be applied to 
public employees? These are only a few 
of the subjects he should know about. 

The ideal way to prepare for managing 
a publicly owned utility would be by com- 
bining work and study. This may be 
done while attending college, or it may 
be done by persons who cannot afford 
to go to college. The man on the job 
can supplement his practical work with 
study just as the man in a cooperative col- 
lege such as Antioch can supplement his 
study with practical work. 

One need not have a fine job in a pub- 
licly owned utility in order to get his 
chance. A job as meter-reader will do. 
Faraday, the greatest of English phys- 
icists, got his chance as a young man by 
being janitor in a laboratory. I once 
knew a boy to get his start by hanging 
around the pumping station of the city 
water system, where he “pumped” the 
operating engineer for all he knew, and 
learned to run the plant. Between times 
he would read up on the subject in the 
public library or in books borrowed from 
his engineer friend. He has advanced 
further than many men with college 
training. 

An advantage of this new vocation is 
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that one can start small. Many villages 
of 500 population have their water sup- 
ply systems or municipal electric power 
distribution systems. A young man might 
start out on one of these small com- 
munities and by thoroughly preparing 
himself be fitted for a larger job. 


III 


There is another phase of this possible 
profession which interests me greatly. It 
is a common belief that publicly owned 
utilities must be badly run. That is 
partly because there is no profession of 
“managers of publicly owned utilities” to 
maintain high standards. For years I 
have been dreaming of a “National 
Institute of Managers of Publicly Owned 
Utilities.” I should select perhaps one 
or two hundred of the ablest and finest of 
such managers in the country and organ- 
ize them into such an institute. They 
would develop uniform standards of ac- 
counting, standard methods of charging 
for services, and a code of ethics to gov- 
ern their behavior to the public, to munic- 
ipal government, and to each other. 

At present a political boss may order 
a manager of a water supply system or a 
municipal power system to doctor his 
books to make a favorable showing. If 
he does not, he may be discharged. With 
a national organization and with standard 
accounting methods, any local manager 
would have the united support of a na- 
tional organization in his support of 
honest methods, and the political boss 
would be slow about opposing such a 
backing. By receiving as members only 
those managers who would maintain high 
standards, the time would soon come 
when any political organization that 
would not choose a manager from among 
this accredited list would have a hard 
time explaining to the public. It is in 


such practical ways as this that city gov- 
ernment can be cleaned up. The profes- 
sion of city school superintendents, 
while concerned with public office, is on 
as high an ethical plane as any profession. 
There is one other step that should 
be taken. For years I have been trying 
to find money to establish at Antioch 
College a research project in the manage- 
ment of publicly owned utilities. We 
should have one or two exceptionally able 
accountants to work out the best possible 
standards for keeping accounts for pub- 
licly owned utilities, so that the public 
can know the real truth, We should 
have two or three engineers to advise on 
general public policy as related to engi- 
neering, especially in the electric power 
field. We should have one or two good 
attorneys to advise on legal matters, and 
one or two good administrators to work 
out general administration methods. 
While these men would be doing re- 
search on the development and manage- 
ment of publicly owned utilities, they 
could also serve as advisers to the Insti- 
tute of Managers of Publicly Owned Util- 
ities. Thus any manager who was a 
member could get the advice of a group 
of experts especially trained in this field. 
In the course of time this research group 
should be self-supporting as they would 
charge reasonable fees for such services. 


IV 


Here we have the outline of a new pro- 
fession to take the place of the haphazard 
and very often inefficient service now 
rendered. There are enough well-quali- 
fied men of high personal quality already 
in this field to form the nucleus of such 
a profession. Its development would re- 
sult in better service to the public, relief 
from political incompetence, better gov- 
ernment, greater dignity and security for 
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good men, a reasonable chance for a 
stable career, beginning perhaps in a small 
community, and the satisfaction of having 
one’s work judged by his fellow profes- 
sionals and not by an uninformed public 
ot by a political machine. 

There are today a very large number of 
small communities that do not yet have 
water systems or other utilities because 
they do not know how to go about get- 
ting them, and would not know how to 
manage them if they had them. If there 
were an adequate supply of well-trained 
managers of high character, backed by 
the guidance and discipline of a national 
organization, the number of such publicly 
owned utilities in our smaller communi- 
ties probably would soon double. 


V 


OPPORTUNITIES IN RURAL 
MEDICINE 

While we were flying from San Fran- 
cisco to Seattle, the weather became bad, 
so we came down near the little town of 
Redding in Shasta County, northern Cali- 
fornia, and finished the journey by train. 
While waiting an hour for the train to 
arrive, I picked up a three-county tele- 
phone directory, and from the classified 
directory, from the secretary of the town 
Chamber of Commerce, and from the 
baggage man, I got the following infor- 


mation. 


The three counties of Shasta, Siskiyou, 
and Trinity, in northern California, have a 
total area of 14,000 square miles, as com- 
pared with a total area of 8,039 square 
miles for the state of Massachusetts. The 


| total population is 42,000. There are 


seventeen doctors in the three counties. 
Eight of these are in Redding, a town of 


» about 5,000, four are in Yreka, a smaller 


town about 115 miles north of Redding, 
and three are in Dunsmuir, a town of 
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3,000 or 4,000 about half way between 
All three towns are on the railroad. 

For the other 30,000 of this popula- 
tion, scattered over this vast area of more 
than a hundred miles square, there are 
two physicians. The physicians at Red- 
ding serve a large territory, but a consid- 
erable part of the population is more 
than twenty-five miles from a doctor, 
often over mountain roads. 


I asked the baggage man at the railway 
station what the people in the mining 


‘districts, the timber regions, and on the 


ranches did for medical service. He re- 
plied that the service is very inadequate, 
and that the dread. of being out of reach 
of a doctor is one of the chief reasons 
why he and his family are living in town. 

For a young physician who is willing 
to live as a pioneer, and to be friend, 
counselor and educational adviser, as well 
as doctor, to outlying communities, I be- 
lieve that some of the remote towns of this 
region may offer opportunities. The lim- 
ited information I picked up is no more 
than a suggestion for a careful inquiry. It 
may be that there are other physicians in 
remote towns not served by the telephone. 
With another hour to spare, I could have 
inquired of the doctors themselves. 

If, in addition to being a physician, 
a man or woman has a flair for research 
in biology or geology, or some ability in 
creative writing, such a location would be 
still more interesting. The unspoiled 
beauty of these mountains would take a 


strong hold on persons sensitive to gran- 


deur and loveliness. By a little discreet 
correspondence among nature lovers, writ- 
ers and scientists in the East, it would 
sometimes be possible to have paying 
guests come out to relieve monotony, es- 
pecially for the wife. 

I wish I had a hundred lives, so that 
I might spend one of them there. 
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GUIDANCE OF THE UNEMPLOYED 


FERN OGG 


Here is described a project in adult _—— which has met with 


unusual success and which is being dup 


icated in many of the larger 


centers of unemployment. Two purposes are kept constantly in mind: to 
raise the general morale of unemployed young men, and to develop the 
ability to help themselves. Nearly 500 persons have gone through this 
process of exploration, testing, counseling, and study during the past six 
months, resulting in many cases of satisfactory occupational readjustment. 
The average age of the group is twenty-three years; twenty-four per cent 
are college graduates, sixty per cent unemployed longer than six months, 
fifty-one per cent with superior intelligence. 


N INTERESTING contribution to vo- 
Avie adjustment has been the 
Job Counseling Service offered 
during the past winter by the Boston 
Young Men’s Christian Association to 
local unemployed young men, and spon- 
sored by an advisory committee of promi- 
nent citizens. The project was presented 
as a course of study for which men regis- 
tered and paid one dollar. Information 
concerning the course was disseminated 
through radio broadcasting (stations do- 
nating service), and through the coopera- 
tion of ministers and other persons in 
the community who reach large groups of 
young people. Men admitted were re- 
quired to be between the ages of eighteen 
and thirty-five and to have at least a high 
school education. Five classes, averaging 
over one hundred young men each, regis- 
tered for and completed these courses 
from October, 1932, to April, 1933, 
records showing an attendance of almost 
one hundred per cent. 

This Job Counseling Service was in no 
way a placement agency; it attempted 
rather to help men become better able 
to help themselves. It undertook to 


create and maintain a high morale for 
the unemployed and discouraged, to con- 
vince these young men of the importance 
of establishing an immediate and an ulti- 
mate objective in life, and to encourage 
them to regard this period of unemploy- 
ment as an opportunity for considering 
and establishing these objectives and for 
taking some steps toward realizing them. 
The definite purposes of the course, stat- 
ed briefly, were: to help each young man 
better to understand himself, to help him 
understand our economic order, to give 
him methods of analyzing occupations in- 
telligently and a technique for securing 
employment, to increase his physical and 
mental health, and to give him the de- 
pendable, sympathetic support of a ma- 
ture counselor. 


II 


The complete program included five 
divisions of service. These comprised a 
course of lectures, records and tests, oc- 
cupational information, health advice, 
and personal counseling. A brief sum- 
mary of this program follows: 

A. THe Course OF Lectures. Five 
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GUIDANCE OF THE UNEMPLOYED 


one-hour lectures were given to the class 
as a whole. These were: 

(1) Our Business Machine and How 
It Works, by Dr. J. M. Matthews, Pro- 
fessor of Distribution in the Babson In- 
stitute, Wellesley, Massachusetts. 

Dr. Matthews gave a general philoso- 
phy of the working of our economic sys- 
tem and the causes of the present depres- 
sion. He stressed the place of planning 
as a method of recovery and discussed 
current suggested plans. 

(2) Discovering My Vocational As- 
sets, by Dr. Fred C. Smith, Registrar and 
Director of Placement of the Graduate 
School of Education, Harvard University. 

Dr. Smith’s purpose was to teach the 
young men to discover themselves, with 
the assistance of the measuring devices 
placed at their disposal. Various tests 
were described and their purposes and 
meanings explained. Dr. Smith asserted 
that intelligent vocational adjustment is 
a process, not an event. He showed that 
choices and judgments must come from 
within the individual, who cannot expect 
any counselor to solve his problems for 
him. 

(3) Personality Development and Vo- 
cational Growth, by Dr. Karl M. Bow- 
man, Assistant Professor of Psychiatry, 
Harvard University. 

In this lecture Dr. Bowman empha- 
sized the place and importance of per- 
sonality traits in vocational adjustment 
and advised as to how an integrated, 
well-balanced personality may be 
achieved. He discussed the possibility of 
developing latent characteristics and he 
brought out the importance of recogniz- 
ing one’s undesirable traits in order to 
control them. Reliability was presented 
as a most valuable trait, which can be 
acquired largely through personal effort. 

(4) How to Choose an Occupation, 
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by Dr. Jesse B. Davis, Professor of Edu- 
cation of the School of Education, Boston 
University. 

Besides outlining the various occupa- 
tional groups and describing the types of 
workers each employs,.Dr. Davis urged 
the importance of studying the occupa- 
tions, and he presented the points which 
such a study should include. He pointed 
out the loss to self and to society en- 
tailed by drifting into occupations, 
showed the value of planning one’s ca- 
reer, and described the basis on which 
occupations should be selected. 

(5) Better Methods of Finding a Job, 
by W. H. Shumway, President of Wil- 
liam H. Shumway, Inc., of Boston. 

Mr. Shumway gave practical advice as 
to the most efficient methods in locating 
and securing a job today. He presented 
job-getting as a sales proposition requir- 
ing a knowledge of the product (one- 
self), a survey of the possible market, 
and the presentation of one’s qualifica- 
tions. He discussed self-analysis, mar- 
ketable assets, sources of information 
about openings, letter writing, interviews, 
and other elements of an effective tech- 
nique in seeking employment. 

B. RECORDS AND Tests. A Personal 
Record was filled out by each young man 
and a series of tests was given. Volun- 
teers from the class assisted the Voca- 
tional Department Staff in giving and 
scoring the tests. Results were turned 
over to the counselors for use in subse- 
quent interviews. The following tests 
were given: 

(1) Vocational Interest Blank, by Ed- 
ward K. Strong, Jr. 

(2) Otis Self-administering Tests of 
Mental Ability. 

(3) Allport Reaction Test. 

(4) O'Connor Aptitude Tests: 
a. Clerical aptitude 
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b. Mechanical analytical ability 
c. Finger dexterity 

d. Small tool ability 

e. Group contact test 


C. OccuPATIONAL INFORMATION. 
The following conferences were held in 
the mornings, giving class members an 
Opportunity to secure information about 
occupations in which they were inter- 
ested: 

Radio and Broadcasting 
L. S. Whitcomb 
Assistant Superintendent, Station 
WEEI 
The Engineering Profession 
W. H. Timbie 
Professor, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology 


Office Clerical, Accounting and Office 
Management 
H. N. Rasely 
Vice-President, Burdett College 


Industrial Progress in a Manufacturing 
Firm 
H. R. Beatty 
Superintendent Planning & Time 
Study, General Electric Company 


Advertising and Advertising Agencies 
J. M. Moseley 

New Accounts Manager, Dickie- 
Raymond 


Selling and Sales Promotional Work 
R. H. Austin 
Sales Manager, International Busi- 
ness Machines Corporation 


Manufacturing and Production 
L. C. McKenney 
Assistant Personnel Manager, Hood 
Rubber Company 
Public Utilities 
H. N. Greene 
General Manager, Cambridge Gas 
& Electric Co. 


OCCUPATIONS 


Aviation & Air Transportation 
P. E. Battilana 
Captain, Ames Skyways 
Transportation and Traffic Management 
F. J. Dowd 
Traffic Manager, Associated Indus- 
tries of Massachusetts 


General Insurance Underwriting 
W. B. Hatfield 
Partner, Rogers & Hatfield 


Life Insurance as a Business 

H. N. Haven 

Insurance Counselor 

D. HEALTH Apvice. Each member 
of the class was given an appointment 
with the Association physician, who made 
a thorough physical examination and fur- 
nished the student with a typewritten re- 
port. The young man was advised as to 
any régime of diet or exercise which 
might improve his health. The Y. M. 
C. A. also offered the free use of all 
recreation and health facilities of the 
branch for a three months’ period. 

E. CouNSELING. Concurrent with each 
class was held a training course for coun- 
selors, whose personal interest and ad- 
vice was then made available to the young 
men. For each of these counselors’ 
courses forty men were selected from 
fields of industry, education, and social 
work in the community. These men met 
for four one-hour training periods with 
Dr. Fred C. Smith, who instructed them 
in the technique of the interview, inter- 
pretation of test results, and the prin- 
ciples underlying adult counseling for 
the unemployed. 

Each of these men was then assigned 
as counselor to three or four of the un- 
employed group. He held interviews and 
offered any possible counsel and encour- 
agement. Results of these interviews 
were recorded and filed with the Voca- 
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OCCUPATIONS 


tional Department, with recommenda- 
tions. The counselors, however, were 
urged to keep in touch with their coun- 
selees until satisfactory adjustment had 
been made. 

Ill 

A random case report illustrates the 
type of service rendered: 

W. B. B. is thirty-seven years old and 
has completed three years of college 
work, together with considerable outside 
reading and study. His work experience, 
during recent years, has been in journal- 
ism, research work, and selling. His 
thinking about economic and vocational 
matters was distorted and his attitude 
toward work, especially selling, was cyn- 
ical. His psychometric tests showed su- 
perior ability, as follows: I.Q., 123; All- 
port A-S Reaction Study, A-3; Clerical 
ability, A; Mechanical aptitude, B; Finger 


dexterity, A; Tweezer dexterity, A. His 
rather wide experience, educationally and 
vocationally, in medicine, journalism, and 
selling, led his counselor to suggest an 
interview with the head of a large con- 
cern specializing in machines and instru. 
ments for professional work. He ha 
now been employed by that company for 
some time and is seemingly very happy 
in his work, with a much saner outlook 
upon life and work and with a more 
nearly adequate conception of his own 
personal equipment. 

Complete tabulation of results has not 
yet been made, but there is sufficient evi- 
dence to indicate the value of the project 
The type of young men availing them 
selves of this service can best be described 
by the data secured from one of the 
groups and graphically presented here- 
with. 


CONCERNING VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


Although I am backing other remedies for these critical times, yet I know there \ 
no basic final remedy excepting education, and I look at vocational guidance not only 3 
good and necessary in itself but as having a needed beneficent effect on all education. 


Epwarp A, FILEN:! 


Vocational guidance has disclosed two main obstacles; the failure of the school and o! 


industry to meet the conditions necessary for the adjustment of the child and the worker 
We are face to face with the challenge to effect these changes. We must demand, in : 
social and industrial reconstruction, that definite changes be made in the school and in in 
dustry, if the child and the community are to be served. 


M. EpirH CAMPBEL! 
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HOGARTH'S CONTRIBUTION 
TO 


VOCATIONAL AND MORAL GUIDANCE 


HIS series of engravings, called ‘Industry and Idleness,”” was an important 

event in the movement through which the adult generation endeavors to 

guide the young. The pictures were a direct preachment to the London bows 
of 1747 and later: If you are a good apprentice vou may marry the boss’s daughter 
and become Lord Mayor of London; if vou are a bad young man you will suffer 
punishment and may finally be hanged for your crimes. 

The editor of the magazine has selected for publication in this issue the pictures 
which tell the story of the good apprentice; in October will be published the sad 
story of the bad—‘‘continued in our next,’’ and even more exciting. In Hogarth’s 
plan the pictures were alternated, perhaps to torture the minds of the young with 
alternate hope and fear, ambition and despair. Note the good example to the young, 
and the rewards—good company, feasting, honor, and acclaim, reinforced by 
selections from the Bible. Note that the two apprentices meet again when the one 
as Sheriff of London has the painful duty of punishing the other. This picture, as 
well as the initial engraving, will be repeated next fall. 

William Hogarth, 1697-1764, had a turbulent career of precarious fame, and of 
controversy with his fellow artists and his fellow townsmen. “Industry and Idle- 
ness” was his fourth series of engravings and these were preceded by a number of 
designs and paintings. The first series was entitled ““The Harlot’s Progress,”’ and 
was followed by a companion series, ““The Rake’s Progress.”’ Standards of taste 
have changed; in his days these were widely circulated, and even pirated. ‘Marriage 
a la Mode”’ was his most famous set of pictures. All of these were first painted and 
then engraved, but “Industry and Idleness’’ were only engraved. 

Hogarth’s life gave him materials for his pictures, for he was apprentice to a 
silversmith at seventeen, began his own business as a designer at twenty-one, was 
for a time a student in the art school of Sir James Thornhill, and returned to Sir 
James's domicile to elope with his daughter. 

The great attention to detail in his pictures does much to reveal to us the man- 
ners, dress, and customs of his period, and his frankly moral preachments on the 
rewards and punishments of life, the miseries and degradations of the sinful, and 
the shams and insincerities of the proud appealed to his countrymen, and still do to 
us, though in a different way. 

I was introduced to this series when, a number of vears ago, we had tea at a 
quaint old inn at Chipping Camden, England, where the pictures were a chiet 
feature of the interior quaintness. Later, a dusty old man in a musty old print shop 
in London climbed a ladder to his topmost shelf and dragged down for me a port- 
folio bursting with Hogarth engravings. It was more of a task than one might 
think to glean from this abundant supply a complete set of the story of the two 
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RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT 


Epwin A. LEE 


The programs of vocational education and guidance are being scruti- 
. nized as never before. During the development of the past twenty-five 
; years nothing was examined with too great care, but the status of these 
activities during the next quarter century depends upon the vision used 
in planning ahead. The future will see fewer boys and girls at work. This 
will call for higher compulsory school age, longer school life, and a 
decidedly different offering. We do not need more of the present type of 
education, but education of a type which gives more attention to individual 
differences and the evolving economic and social order. 
In planning the future, careful consideration should be given to the 
following: (1) research in occupational requirements, sociological trends, 
and causes of unemployment; (2) spirit of cooperation among all educa- 


counselors. 


| tional groups; and (3) elevation of standards for vocational teachers and 


E PAST quarter century has been 
i of unparalleled significance to the 
world. We have suffered the most 
tragic war that history records. We 
emerged from the panic of 1907 at the 
beginning of this period, went through 
two minor depressions during the in- 
terim, and find ourselves today in a major 
economic crisis of world-wide propor- 
tions that some would have us believe 
is the beginning of another “dark age.” 
We have witnessed during these two and 
one-half decades a stupendous revolution 
in terms of technology, the results of 
which are baffling our greatest minds. 
Consider for a moment that lad of 1908. 
He had ridden but once or twice in an 
automobile, he had never seen an air- 
plane—in fact, had probably not read 
of one. Radio was in Aladdin’s lamp, 
and no one at that time had even con- 
sidered rubbing the lamp. As for real 
lamps, the farm on which the boy lived 
still used kerosene for illumination. 
The development in the field of educa- 
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tion is equally startling. Nearly every- 
thing which is now taught in terms of 
the science and art of education has come 
into being. Thorndike was just beginning 
to teach a course in educational statistics, 
and had just published his first text deal- 
ing with educational psychology. Mon- 
roe’s history of education had just come 
from the press, and the first Binet-Simon 
tests of intelligence made their first ap- 
pearance. Eight years later Terman of 
Stanford brought out his revision, and 
the mental measurement movement was 
in full sway. Strayer of Teachers Col- 
lege was just beginning to develop his 
program for training school administra- 
tors, and presented to his class the first 
survey of a school system ever made. 
Hillegas was developing his scale for rat- 
ing English composition, which scale fol- 
lowed closely after Thorndike’s scale for 
measuring handwriting, and the educa- 
tional measurement movement was like- 
wise under way. It was my rich privilege 
to teach for two years in the Speyer 
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School of New York, and there I saw and 
worked in one of the first experimental 
schools and thereby witnessed the be- 
ginning of the experimental approach to 
the solution of educational problems. It 
may truly be said that the science of edu- 
cation was born during these years, for 
it was not until after 1910 that the re- 
search approach was accepted even by 
educational radicals. 

Thus, vocational guidance and its close 
educational partner, vocational education, 
which had its beginnings in the forma- 
tion of the National Society for the Pro- 
motion of Industrial Education in 1906, 
have in their first twenty-five years been 
part and parcel of the most profoundly 
significant quarter century through which 
America has lived. 


II 

This paper might be subtitled “The 
Crisis of 1933,” for crisis there is if 
there ever was one. Recently, word was 
flashed over the radio of the attempt to 
assassinate Roosevelt. Have you stopped 
to contemplate what might have occurred 
since had one of the bullets reached the 
heart of the President-elect? Have you 
dared to let your mind envision the possi- 
bility of such a catastrophe? We are in 
a crisis politically. A new president has 
been inaugurated. All over the nation, 
in high places and low, men are waiting 
for the new deal. No man and no party 
can change over night the midnight of 
depression to the noonday sun of pros- 
perity, whatever the real meaning of that 
false word. 

We are in a crisis educationally. No 
school system and no institution but has 
faced the necessity for drastic reduction 
in expenditures. Salaries, inadequate 
even in good times, have been slashed, 
or, as in Chicago, simply not paid. Fads 


and frills have been ruthlessly eliminated, 
with those responsible largely unaware— 
or, if aware, callous to the fact—that 
most of the ‘fads and frills’ were in 
reality essential services which have come 
into the educational program in response 
to definite needs. Always in such crises 
it is the new, the pioneering subjects or 
activities, which are assailed. 

Thus, vocational education and guid- 
ance are in a crisis; for too many they 
constitute a needless activity of the 
school. We are under scrutiny. Whether 
1958 shall find us anything but a flash 
in the pan of educational history, a brief 
twenty-five years of existence during 
times when nothing was examined with 
too great care, depends upon the vision 
with which we enter the second quarter 
century of our life. 

The crisis which stirs us most, how- 
ever, is that facing youth today. We 
need barely mention the chaos a young 
man finds when he tries to discover stable 
Opinions concerning such stupendous 
problems as government or morals or re- 
ligion or marriage, or any one of a num- 
ber of issues concerning which he must 
make a decision as he emerges into adult- 
hood. None is more complex than the 
problem he faces concerning choice of 
vocation. A society in a state of flux in- 
dustrially and economically surrounds 
him. Unemployment of men_ highly 
trained in their various vocations daunts 
his spirit. Vocations which in his boy- 
hood seemed impregnable he sees dis- 
appearing or finds completely gone. The 
very money one earns for work is un- 
stable. Yet he knows that a man must 
work in order that he may live. For 
what work shall a man train himself be- 
comes for him a problem of supreme 
importance, and no youth escapes the 
necessity for making the decision. So he 
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turns to us for help. What can we say? 
What shall we do? 


Ill 


The vocational guidance worker is 
constantly dealing with futures, futures 
in terms of human personality. Our first 
problem, then, with as much wisdom as 
we can command, is to peer ahead. What 
do the years immediately ahead seem to 
promise? We can only give you our guess. 

In the first place it seems perfectly 
clear that the age at which youth will 
enter upon wage-earning is getting later 
and later in the life of individuals. When 
the Smith-Hughes law was written in 
1917 the controlling purpose was stated 
to be “to fit for useful employment,” 
and such education was to be “designed 
to meet the needs of persons over four- 
teen years of age.” If the law were to 
be rewritten today no harm would be 
done boys and girls if the age were 
changed from fourteen to sixteen, and 
no great harm if the figure were eighteen. 
The world of 1933-43 will be one in 
which boys and girls will in decreasing 
numbers be at work. 

This, of course, forecasts a longer 
school life for children. A recent re- 
lease from the U. S. Office of Education 
states, “the chances of a boy or girl 
going to college, which were only one 
in thirty-three in 1900, are now one in 
six.""* Coincident with this is the tend- 
ency for more children to be in school. 
In other words, we as counselors quite 
probably will have under our tutelage a 
larger proportion of school-age popula- 
tion for a longer period of time. What 
shall we do with them? Already in our 
state we are saying, “Give them more 
general education,” by which we mean 


eel of Higher Education, February, 1933, 
p. 95. 
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more of the same kind we have been 
giving them. We are disturbed by this 
trend, for there is no virtue in more gen- 
eral education unless it is to be a radically 
different kind from that we have pur- 
veyed in the past. We have a blind faith 
in education in America which leads us 
to prescribe more and more of it without 
examining the consequences of the doses 
already given. Somehow education of the 
past twenty years has failed to give those 
of us who are now grown-ups much un- 
derstanding of the situation in which we 
find ourselves. We capitulate helplessly 
to the rule of the gangster and the rack- 
eteer; we are swayed by the demagogue; 
we vote for a Democrat, not because he 
is a Democrat but because he is not a 
Republican; we borrow to pay off loans; 
we starve while food rots, and thirst, not 
for righteousness, but for four per cent 
beer. Not more education of the old 
sort, but more of a different sort is the 
crying need—education which will dare 
to face the facts of today, interpret them, 
and then to follow in the direction those 
interpretations indicate. It is our firm 
conviction that the kind of thinking nec- 
essary to develop the general education 
of which we are speaking is to be more 
reasonably expected from the vocational 
guidance workers and the vocational edu- 
cators of this country than from any other 
group. These people come to grips with 
reality. They know from actual experi- 
ence day by day just what situations men 
and women meet. They, unless entirely 
oblivious to the challenge of things as 
they are, can do more to reinterpret the 
basic philosophy of education than any 
other group of public educators. Dare 
they attempt the reinterpretation? The 
next twenty-five years will tell, and if 
therein there is no record of this influ- 
ence, we shall be sorely disappointed. 
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IV 

There is another significant trend 
which seems to be emerging. It is pic- 
tured vividly by the enrollment figures 
in our elementary schools in the San 
Francisco Bay area. For the past five 
years there has been a steadily decreasing 
enrollment in the first five grades of the 
schools of Berkeley and Oakland, despite 
the fact that during that period the total 
population of each city has increased. 
Those in a position to know tell us the 
condition is true of all large cities in the 
country. For the nation at large, the 
1930 census records for the first time 
fewer children five years of age or 
younger than for the preceding census. 
The actual figures may be of interest: 


Per cent 
1920 1930 increase 
Total population 


of the U.S... 
Under 5 years.. 
Under 1 year... 

To state the situation in still another 
way, “in 1917 there were enrolled in 
grade I in all schools in the United States 
approximately 4,000,000 pupils. If the 
trend now apparent continues until 1936 
the figure will be 3,000,000, a decrease 
of 25 per cent in twenty years.” The 
effect of this trend is, of course, not im- 
mediate, but it seems clear that during 
the next twenty-five years a profoundly 
significant phenomenon will have influ- 
enced the number of boys and girls with 
whom we shall have to deal. Restricted 
immigration and a growing knowledge 
and technique in birth control make a 
combination the inevitable result of 
which will be a radically lowered birth 
rate. Already in California the median- 
sized family contains only 2.77 persons. 
Eighty-five per cent of the families are 
of four persons or less. The picture in 
1958 will be fewer children of school 


105,710,620 122,775,046 16.1 
11,573,230 11,444,390 —1.1 
2,257,255 2,190,791 —0.3 
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age, but those in school for a longer 
school life. The implications for the vo- 
cational guidance worker are clear. We 
alone shall be to blame if we fail to dis- 
cern the trend and modify our program 
in accordance with the facts revealed. 

Of a third trend we have already heard 
much. No matter what your personal 
opinion of the technocrats may be, you 
cannot escape the basic implications of 
the material they have so suddenly made 
popular. Repetition of the startling facts 
would be trite. Sufficient is it to say that 
to the keen student of economics and in- 
dustry very little has been added to what 
was already known concerning displace- 
ments by machinery. Technological un- 
employment began when Hargreaves 
made the first spinning jenny, or pos- 
sibly long before, and through the phe- 
nomenal development which has occurred 
since the beginning of the industrial revo- 
lution there has always stalked the gaunt 
figure of unemployment. The recent de- 
velopments, beginning, let us say, with 
the type of manufacture typified by the 
Ford factories and finding its supreme 
manifestation in such a plant as the 
A. O. Smith Corporation in Milwaukee, 
have only increased the tempo. We may 
decry the tendency but we cannot stop 
it. Therefore we must bend it to our 
will lest it utterly destroy us. The vo- 
cational guidance worker must be con- 
tinually alert to all the implications of 
modern invention and technology. The 
situation throws into bright focus the 
whole problem of adult guidance, for it 
is the adult worker from whom tech- 
nology takes its toll. In this field we 
have done so little that it causes chagrin 
to look for accomplishment. No trend 
on the horizon is so compelling in its de- 
mands, so challenging in its significance, 
so fascinating in its complexity. 
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OCCUPATIONS 


So we might continue with other im- 
mediate trends: the shorter work-day, the 
reduced working week, the reversal of 
movement of population—from city to 
country rather than from country to city. 


V 


Let us turn now to the challenge of 
1933-58. There is, first, the demand that 
all that we shall attempt to do shall rest 
on the solid foundation of adequate and 
continuing research. No other field of 
public education requires acceptance of 
this demand to the degree that it is re- 
quired of vocational guidance and voca- 
tional education. The character and re- 
quirements of all occupations; the dis- 
covery and interpretation of economic, 
industrial, and sociological trends of 
which I have already spoken; the un- 
earthing of all the factors that contribute 
to unemployment; the pitiless evaluation 
of all we do in terms of the objectives 
we have set up; the fearless critical study 
of those objectives in terms of con- 
stantly changing conditions; these, and 
countless others, we must constantly sub- 
ject to the rigorous standards of research 
at its best. 

A second challenge is inescapable. The 
vocational guidance worker and the voca- 
tional educator must cease the silly and 
stupid antagonism each all too frequently 
displays toward the other. All through 
this paper we have used the terms “vo- 
cational guidance worker and vocational 
educator” together. We can think of 
them in no other way, and yet we find in 
sO Many cases as to make us sick at heart, 
not only lack of cooperation but criticism 
each of the other, and in some cases al- 
most open warfare. Such a condition of 
affairs is indefensible, and we should 
now resolve in our hearts to crush it out 
wherever we know it to exist. Do we 
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need to argue the wisdom of complete 
cooperation between these two adjuncts 
of public education? Do we need to 
stress the ethical implications involved 
in serving wholly and completely the 
youth who are our charges? So much, 
then, for this challenge. We are embar- 
rassed at the need of mentioning it. 

A third challenge we lay upon you— 
that you labor unceasingly to elevate the 
standards to be attained by those who are 
to serve in the ranks of vocational guid- 
ance. In but two states are there specific 
requirements which must be met by 
those who would counsel. Anyone who 
may teach may counsel, whether she be 
a chit of a girl fresh from college, or a 
maid approaching seventy for whom the 
classroom is too strenuous; whether it be 
a woman talking with a boy about en- 
gineering, or a man discussing the voca- 
tion of nursing with a girl; whether it 
be a man or a woman who has never 
worked at any vocation except studying 
and teaching, trying to help a boy in- 
terested in lumbering, or a machinist who 
has not finished high school counseling 
a boy concerning preparation for a col- 
lege of medicine. Do these seem far- 
fetched? Everyone can match case for 
case with illustrations of ineptitude due 
solely to the fact that we have not yet 
reached the point professionally where 
definite skills and knowledge and experi- 
ence are required for entrance to the vo- 
cation. The work of a counselor is pro- 
fessional, and we should not rest content 
until a program of professional educa- 
tion, a vocational program, has been satis- 
factorily completed by all who would 
serve in the guidance of youth. 

Out of this grows our fourth chal- 
lenge. We have a problem of inertia 
within, but it is slight compared with the 
problem without. We may build up a 
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RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT 


professional spirit of the highest type, 
we may exclude from our ranks all who 
are incompetent, but we shall be helpless 
unless standing back of us at all times are 
the high school principals and superin- 
tendents of schools. These officers set 
the sails of the educational ship and de- 
termine the course to be run. We are 
challenged as never before to bring about 
on their part a whole-hearted and en- 
thusiastic acceptance of the philosophy 
of vocational education and guidance. 
We must have more public educators 
who view the school as a medium 
through which to develop each boy and 
girl to the highest point of his capabil- 
ity. We shall have them if we con- 
sciously set about causing them to be. 
They will not just happen, except as a 


sport happens in any biological series— 
a far too infrequent natural phenomenon 
to change a species or a philosophy. 

Finally, we must have courage and a 
strong heart to carry on. There are 
troublous days ahead—how troublous no 
man can say. We shall have our trials, 
our disappointments, our heartbreaks. 
Carry on with the spirit which comes 
from the certain knowledge that we are 
doing a work which never was as needed as 
it is today, whose results will profoundly 
affect the lives of all with whom we 
come in contact for so long as they shall 
live. If we do that with the best that 
is in us, then we need have no fear for 
the next twenty-five-year development in 
the field of vocational education and 
guidance. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE TODAY AND TOMORROW 


The immediate future challenges the aid of organized guidance in (1) assisting all 
persons to occupy themselves in some program of work or study to meet emergency need 
and long-time success; (2) elimination of individual fear tendencies by encouraging greater 
understanding of and confidence in self, others, and worldly surroundings; (3) develop- 
ment of courageous, self-reliant citizens with ideals, knowledge, and character sufficient to 
rid themselves of shameful crime, disgraceful politics, selfish isolation, and get-rich-quick 
philosophy. A. H. EDGERTON 


I believe that thorough understanding and intelligent planning of occupational dis- 
tribution will be imperative in reorganized society, and, accordingly an adequate vocational 
guidance program as part of educational division more necessary than ever before. 

W. Carson Ryan 
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A CONFERENCE IN CONFERENCE 


THE Story oF NOC 


CONFERENCE is essentially a co- 

operative effort in the field of 
vocational guidance and of personal ad- 
justment to occupational life. It was 
created to assist, foster, and stimulate 
already existing organizations, whose 
members have contributed so much to- 
ward a better understanding of the rela- 
tion of education to the job. The array 
of initials interspersed among the episodes 
in the following story symbolize in the 
telling of it the same collective effort 
which has characterized the swift-moving 
organization of its activities. The Con- 
ference hopes to evolve new procedures 
and to create new knowledge, but these 
will only eventuate as it represents a syn- 
thesis of current forces, an amalgamation 
of existing facilities, and a mobilization 
of the best thought. F. J. K. 


Te NATIONAL OCCUPATIONAL 


Aim and Scope 

The Conference is national, or nation- 
wide, both in its composition and its pro- 
jected range of service. The membership, 
as will be seen from the list of names 
printed elsewhere in this magazine, com- 
prises men and women who in their own 
daily occupations and pre-occupations are 
directly concerned, in one way or another, 
with the numerous and varied problems 
connected with occupational guidance and 
adjustment. While “guidance” and ‘‘ad- 
justment”’ are the key-words to the func- 
tional aim of NOC, it is clear that the 
occupational problems thereby suggested 
can be neither understood nor solved 
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apart from educational purposes and 
agencies; hence, an inevitable bracketing 
of guidance and education in the tasks be- 
fore the Conference. 

No counseling of individuals on their 
own personal problems is contemplated, 
however. The intention rather is to help 
those engaged in counse!l’ng, in person- 
nel work, or in dealing professionally 
with any of the problems of occupational 
adjustment. NOC is interested in further- 
ing cooperative efforts to study these 
problems and in making widely available 
the resultant knowledge as well as the 
knowledge that already exists in this 
whole general field. Among the means 
adopted for rendering this service is the 
publication of Occupations, the Voca- 
tional Guidance Magazine, a copy of 
which the reader now holds in his hands. 
The publishing program also embraces a 
series of leaflets or pamphlets, more fully 
to be described below. For educational 
institutions, libraries, and other interested 
organizations, NOC will provide consult- 
ing service relating to methods of using 
materials published, the theory and prac- 
tice of vocational guidance, and the re- 
sults of research in occupational adjust- 
ment and vocational education. 

Effort has been made by a number of 
different institutions, associations and gov- 
ernmental agencies to meet the demand 
for accurate information about opportu- 
nities in various occupations. While much 
excellent material has been published, 
there have been some unintentional dupli- 
cations and some unfortunate omissions. 
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Distribution of the material has often 
been limited to local areas or to spe- 
cialized professional groups. Heretofore, 
there has been no organization with sufh- 
cient scope and resources to attack the 
problem from a national point of view. 
It is partly because of this urgent need 
that the National Occupational Confer- 
ence has been formed. The information 
to be gathered and distributed, however, 
relates not only to occupations, but also 
to the techniques and procedures of guid- 
ance—in short, to everything involved 
in the whole science and art of guidance 
and in the concept of occupational ad- 
justment. 

The primary aim of NOC, therefore, 
is to serve as a clearing-house of informa- 
tion applicable to the needs of school and 
college administrators, teachers, students, 
parents, vocational counselors, employ- 
ment officers, and other particular groups. 
Besides gathering and distributing in- 
formation which now exists, and which 
may be collected and collated from the 
studies and reports of other agencies, and 
from books, pamphlets, and periodical 
literature, the third item in the central 
program of the Conference is the exten- 
sion of the present stock of knowledge. 
This it is hoped to accomplish, or assist, 
through encouragement of fresh surveys 
and researches, and of contributions to 
the general literature, where there is some 
apparent lack. 

In the matter of research, NOC will 
endeavor to stimulate, to sponsor, and, 
in exceptional instances only, to conduct 
further investigation and inquiry on its 
own account, in those fields of occupa- 
tional guidance where research seems 
necessary, in occupational education, and 
in personal adjustment. The policy will 
be to sponsor only projects specifically 
designed to discover, assemble, and dis- 


seminate new and needed knowledge, 
whether of factual or of technical charac- 
ter, and whether approached from an 
economic, social or philosophical stand- 
point. It will be the function of the 
Conference to keep abreast of new de- 
velopments in the occupational field, of 
whatever kind. Hence studies of occu- 
pational trends and other economic 
phenomena affecting employment will 
come within its purview, as well as dis- 
coveries and events in vocational guidance 
and the world of education. 


Of great importance is the establish- 
ment of cooperative relations with other 
agencies at present engaged in occupa- 
tional study and research, such as the 
United States Office of Education, the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
the American Vocational Association, the 
National Education Association, the 
American Management Association, the 
American Council on Education, and the 
Society for the Promotion of Engineering 
Education, with many of which, indeed, 
close relations have existed from the very 
beginnings of NOC. Peculiarly close is 
the relationship with the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association, which has 
named a special committee on coopera- 
tion, and from which the National 
Occupational Conference has taken over, 
by special arrangement, certain functions 
and activities including the services of its 
former field secretary and the publication 
of its official organ. 

The Conference is administered by 
the American Association for Adult Edu- 
cation under a grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. Nothing can 
be said or implied, as yet, as to its degree 
of permanence. It has a job to perform, 
and the possibilities and requirements of 
that job have still to be fully explored. 

M. A. C. 
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Organization and Staff 

Sixty-seven men and women pool their 
experience and thought in the member- 
ship of NOC. They represent leadership 
in many diverse fields: colleges and uni- 
versities, school administration, rural 
education, vocational education, parent 
education, general education, engineering, 
industry and business, employers, govern- 
ment personnel, labor, child labor, Negro 
welfare, economics, and vocational guid- 
ance. They will serve as a General Ad- 
visory Committee on the policies and 
program of the Conference. 

Immediately responsible for the formu- 
lation of policies and direction of activi- 
ties is the Executive Committee, consisting 
of nine members, and headed by General 
R. I. Rees, Assistant Vice-President of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company. There is also a Technical Com- 
mittee of ten members, who, under the 
chairmanship of Professor Donald G. 
Paterson of the University of Minnesota, 
will advise on questions of methodology 
and scientific validity that arise in connec- 
tion with research projects and occupa- 
tional materials. 

The members of the Conference serve 
in their individual capacities and not as 
representatives of the organizations with 
which they may be affiliated. It is in- 
tended that the Conference should remain 
a loosely organized, informal body, 
wholly autonomous so far as policy-mak- 
ing is concerned. Its freedom of action 
in this regard is not impaired by the fact 
that the ultimate administrative respon- 
sibility rests with the American Associa- 
tion for Adult Education, which is chiefly 
concerned that NOC give a good account 
of itself as well as of its financial re- 
sources. An executive staff is charged 


with its appropriate duties, and has been 
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selected to render an expert quality of 
service. 

Dr. Franklin J. Keller, Principal of the 
East Side Continuation School and Direc- 
tor of the Vocational Survey Commission 
of New York City, has been appointed 
Director of the Conference. Dr. Keller, 
a recognized authority in the vocational 
guidance and education fields, is the au- 
thor of numerous occupational surveys in 
various trades and professions. He has 
secured leave of absence from the New 
York City Board of Education in order 
to accept this new responsibility. He is 
also relinquishing teaching positions in 
the New York University and Harvard 
University Schools of Education. 

Robert Hoppock has been chosen As- 
sistant to the Director. After experience 
in business, teaching and counseling, he 
became Field Secretary of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association. He 
transfers his activities in that capacity, 
and a valuable accumulation of voca- 
tional-guidance materials, to NOC. As 
a doctoral dissertation he is now con- 
ducting an inquiry into the varied as- 
pects of the problem of job satisfaction. 

Raymond G. Fuller has also been 
designated as Assistant to the Director. 
After some years as newspaper writer 
and editor, he went into social work and 
in the last decade has directed research 
in child labor, mental hygiene, and other 
subjects, his latest post having been that 
of Executive Secretary of the Connecti- 
cut State Commission on Child Welfare. 
He has written extensively on socio- 
logical topics. 

Dr. Fred C. Smith, for the past six 
years Editor of The Vocational Guidance 
Magazine, joins the staff of the National 
Occupational Conference as editor of the 
enlarged publication, Occupations, the 
Vocational Guidance Magazine. Dr. 
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Smith continues his connection with the 
Graduate School of Education at Har- 
vard University as Lecturer in Vocational 
Education and Guidance, and as Regis- 
trar and Director of Placement. Before 
going to Harvard he served as a high 
school teacher in Montana, as Director 
of Vocational Education at the Nebraska 
State Teachers College at Peru, as Na- 
tional Director of Trade and Technical 
Training for the United Y. M. C. A. 
Schools, and is the author of several text- 
books in the field of trade training. 

Another staff member is Willard E. 
Parker, who will serve NOC as Bibli- 
ogtapher, while continuing with the 
Rochester, New York, Public Employ- 
ment Center as Director of Research. Mr. 
Parker's experience in the field covered 
by NOC has been on both the scholastic 
and the industrial side. He had charge 
of student counseling and placement at 
the University of Michigan, and later 
held positions in the industrial world 
with such titles as Research Chemical En- 
gineer and Staff Industrial Engineer. 
With D. H. Moyer he prepared a bibli- 
ography of Occupational Information, 
and has contributed to various scientific 
journals, including the Personnel Journal. 

M. A. C. 

Field Service 

NOC has taken over the field service 
formerly conducted by the National Vo- 
cational Guidance Association, together 
with its field-service library and accumu- 
lated records. The library contains 250 
of the best books on vocational guidance 
and numerous pamphlets, reports and oc- 
cupational studies. The files contain rec- 
ords of visits made by the field secretary 
to colleges and secondary schools where 
guidance programs have been developed, 
confidential reports of interviews with 
the directors of these programs, and cor- 


respondence with guidance workers in 
all parts of the United States as well as 
in Canada, England, France, China, 
Japan, India, Australia and Chile. 

For the past three years the field secre- 
tary (who now joins the staff of NOC) 
has conducted a consulting service for 
schools, colleges and others regarding the 
organization of vocational guidance work 
and the results of research in occupational 
adjustment. On request he has visited 
local communities to assist in the develop- 
ment of guidance programs. The Con- 
ference continues a functioning service 
for which all of the essential basic ma- 
terials have been assembled. Plans for 
extending this service are outlined at a 
later point in this composite story. 

R. H. 
About the Magazine 

The Vocational Guidance Magazine, 
the official organ of the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association, has been ex- 
panded to more than twice its former 
size under the name, Occupations, the Vo- 
cational Guidance Magazine, and serves 
also as the medium of disseminating in- 
formation regarding the activities of the 
National Occupational Conference. This 
June issue is illustrative of forthcoming 
numbers, the next of which will appear 
in October. There is to be a minimum 
of ninety-six pages, adequately illustrated, 
issued nine times a year, from October 
to June. The report of the Committee 
on Magazine and Newspapers, appear- 
ing elsewhere in this issue, explains in 
detail the purposes of this periodical. 

F.C. S. 
NOC Meets NOC 

The committee mentioned in the pre- 
ceding paragraph was one of a number 
of special committees formed for the 
purposes of a conference of the Confer- 
ence. Early in April, at the Hotel Roose- 
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velt in New York City, this two-day con- 
ference was held, and two full days they 
were, with no less than seventeen meet- 
ings, two luncheons and a dinner, to say 
nothing of unscheduled discussions in 
ante-rooms and lobbies. Nearly every- 
body was there, and a few specially in- 
vited guests. It all began with a general 
meeting on Monday morning, when 
Robert I. Rees, Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee, introduced the new-born 
organization to itself. Then James E. 
Russell, Dean Emeritus of Teachers Col- 
lege, discussed the reasons for its ex- 
istence and the opportunities before it. 
General Rees, as presiding officer, pre- 
sented the Director of NOC, who in 
turn presented his staff assistants. 

The agenda of the various meetings 
had been planned in detail. The chart 
reproduced herewith explains for the 
visually minded the mechanics. In its re- 
duced size, the caption (at top) and the 
legend (at bottom) should still be visible 
to the naked eye. If the rest of it isn’t 
so legible, let us try in a few words to 
supply a few of the details. The flow of 
ideas is always toward the right; that is 
to say, toward the formulation of a spe- 
cific program of action. Before and after 
the simultaneous meetings of specialized 
small groups, which took place on two 
different occasions, the entire member- 
ship of the Conference met. There were 
three such meetings of the entire Confer- 
ence, following the last of which the 
Executive and Technical Committees, with 
the staff, were left behind to dine to- 
gether and digest the previous proceed- 
ings. 

Regarding the chart as a travel-guide 
and time-table, it shows the main meet- 
ing-room in the first, third and fifth col- 
umns, and a row of committee rooms in 
the second and fourth columns. Starting 
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at scratch from the main meeting-room, 
the members dispersed to the several 
committee rooms, where they conferred 
in small groups, coming back (after 
luncheon) to the starting-point, where 
reports of the several group sessions were 
presented and discussed. With this dis- 
cussion in mind, and after a night's sleep, 
the members met again in the committee 
rooms, from which, detouring by way of 
the luncheon table, they returned once 
more to the large assembly hall for 
another assembling and sorting of ideas. 
Dr. Edwin A. Lee, of the University of 
California, came all the way from the 
Golden Gate to preside at the general 
meeting on Monday afternoon; President 
Harvey N. Davis of the Stevens Institute 
of Technology, from Hoboken to guide 
the discussion at the closing session of 
the entire body on Tuesday. 

It should be noted that on the first 
day, the groups or committees were so 
constituted as to represent a variety of 
organizational interests, using the word 
“interests” in a dual sense. Thus the in- 
terests of Colleges and Universities, and 
of those working in these institutions, 
were represented by one committee, 
while other groups concerned themselves 
with Public School Administration, Voca- 
tional Education, Parents, Rural Guid- 
ance, Industry and Business, Labor, and 
Schools of Education. In order, these 
Departmental Sections were chairmaned 
by Dr. Edward C. Elliott, President of 
Purdue University; Dr. Harold G. Camp- 
beli, Deputy Superintendent of the New 
York City Schools; Frank Cushman, 
Chief, Industrial Education Service, Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education; 
Mrs. Sidonie M. Gruenberg, Director, 
Child Study Association of America; Dr. 
O. Latham Hatcher, President, Southern 
Woman's Educational Alliance; Dr. Lil- 
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lian M. Gilbreth, Consulting Engineer; 
Spencer Miller, Jr., Secretary, Workers 
Education Bureau of America; and Dr. 
John M. Brewer, Director, Bureau of Vo- 
cational Guidance, Graduate School of 
Education, Harvard University. 

On the following day, however, the 
committees were re-grouped with refer- 
ence to various kinds of activity within 
the scope of the NOC program. The dis- 
cussion group on Magazine and News- 
papers was led by Dr. John A. Fitch, of 
the New York School of Social Work; 
on Books and Pamphlets, by Dr. Marion 
R. Trabue, in charge of the Division of 
Diagnosis, Adjustment Service, New 
York City; on Field Service, by Mrs. A. 
L. Burdick, Special Agent, Federal Board 
for Vocational Education; on Radio and 
Motion Pictures, by Courtenay Dinwid- 
die, General Secretary, National Child 
Labor Committee; on Research, by Dr. 
Ben D. Wood, Director, Bureau of Col- 
legiate Educational Research, Columbia 
University; and on Coordination of Ex- 
isting Organizations, by Dr. W. V. Bing- 
ham, Director of the Personnel Research 
Federation. Each departmental or func- 
tional section included one or more mem- 
bers of the Technical Committee, and at 
least one member of the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

The accompanying map does not show 
the ante-room of the conference cham- 
bers. This had somewhat the appearance 
of a busy newspaper city-room. Here 
were stationed two stenographers and 
two stenotypists, at the call of committee 
chairmen for taking down copy for brief 
reports of each group. As fast as these 
reports were stenciled they were sent out 
to be mimeographed, and copies rushed 
back for distribution at the afternoon 
session. On Monday one report arrived 
long before the others, but Presiding Of- 
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ficer Lee helped to keep the discussion 
going until production caught up with 
consumption. Next day there were no 
delayed editions, and all that President 
Davis had to worry about was getting 
through in time for adjournment. 
R. G. F. 

A Program of Action 

The meeting of the conference mem- 
bers was eminently successful in that on 
the second day of its deliberations it 
evolved for the staff a clear-cut program 
for immediate action based upon the em- 
phatically expressed needs of the various 
groups represented in the group meet- 
ings of the first day. In their rdles as 
college presidents, public school superin- 
tendents, industrial personnel managers, 
labor representatives, professors of edu- 
cation, and parents, they surveyed the 
needs of boys and girls, men and women 
in whom they were especially interested. 
They then pooled all their experiences 
and focused them upon the services 
which the staff of the Conference might 
possibly render separately to each of them 
or in common to all of them. 

It is noteworthy that the membership 
of the Conference is composed of out- 
standing men and women who maintain 
a variety of relations to the whole range 
of occupied men and women. They 
agreed cordially and heartily in their 
recommendations as to the types of serv- 
ice which might be rendered in bringing 
about more effective occupational adjust- 
ment of the particular kinds of human 
beings in which they were interested. 

The reports of the departmental groups 
are replete with trenchant statements of 
insistent needs and of practical sugges- 
tions for meeting them. From all these 
groups comes the cry for more and more 
accurate and usable information regard- 
ing occupational demands and trends. 
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From all comes a demand for authentic 
and ‘“‘applicable” research in industry, 
business and the professions. Where 
there is similarity of need there is obvi- 
ously overlapping of recommendations 
and repetition of proposals. 

The re-grouping on a functional basis 
on the second day of the meeting en- 
abled the members to superimpose their 
coincidental statements and thus evolve 
a well-defined and concise formulation of 
a program of action. This was the goal 
of the conference and it is given here in 
some detail. Space is not available in this 
issue for all the departmental reports but 
they are so full of vital material that they 
will be printed in later issues. To illus- 
trate, however, how the recommendations 
deployed themselves into the functional 
reports, the departmental report on Pub- 
lic School Administration, prepared un- 
der the leadership of Dr. Harold G. 
Campbell, is given in full. F. J. K. 

Public School Administration 

The public schools constitute the larg- 
est single agency interested in vocational 
guidance and can use a wide variety of 
materials which have not been available 
up to the present time. They look to the 
Conference to stimulate the provision of 
such materials and are of the opinion 
that when material is once prepared it 
will be used on a very extensive scale. 
The section on Public School Administra- 
tion urges the ratification of the follow- 
ing needs: 

la. A bulletin setting forth the objec- 
tives of vocational guidance and vota- 
tional training as a part of a total pro- 
gram of education which will describe in 
some detail the different types of objec- 
tives and, if possible, evaluate them for 
the guidance of vocational officers. (Some 
research will be necessary to find out 
what these objectives are.) 


1b. A bulletin or other materials to 
provide a collection of aptitude and vo- 
cational tests and directions about how to 
use them. There is urgently needed , 


reorganization of educational administra- | 


tion so that significant information about 


individual children may be secured, fully | 


recorded on a cumulative basis and sys- 
tematically used throughout the life of 
the individual. 

2. A description of the techniques for 
making continuous local demand and 


supply studies in order that the schools | 
may properly contract and expand their | 


program and activities according to the 
needs of business and industry. (For in- 
stance, such studies as have been made 
by the State Department of Education in 
New Jersey and by the Board of Educa- 
tion in New York City.) 

3. Reports of studies of vocations to 
determine the characteristics of person- 
ality and skill which are necessary for 
successful work in occupation, especially 
traits and skills fundamental to all occu- 
pations. 

4. A study of the administration and 
procedures of the guidance function in 
educational institutions. This should in- 
clude the study of the best methods of 
selecting counselors and of training them 
both before and after engaging them. 

5. Curriculum research to provide the 
public schools with suitable material for 
units on occupational problems in a con- 
tinuous orientation course taught by a 
class counselor for a period of not less 
than three years. 

6. A selected list of vocational mono- 
graphs to be put into the hands of coun- 
selors and students in the high schools of 
the nation. One of the most important 
functions that the staff of the National 
Occupational Conference can fulfill is 
the provision for a “Five-Foot Shelf” of 
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such material, either in package form for 
sale or as bibliographies. This list should 
be under continual revision so that new 
materials can be made available to guid- 
ance Officials as rapidly as it appears. It 
is important that the list shall not be too 
long and that a high degree of selection 
should be exercised. 

7. Material dealing with the function 
of training on the job to be distributed to 


) interested individuals within the industry 


itself. The committee is strongly of the 
opinion that vocational guidance involv- 
ing promotions and advanced training is 
to a very large degree given on the job 
in the industries by foremen and other 
interested officials. 

8. Altention to the problems of adult 
guidance which have developed as a re- 
sult of the present unemployment situa- 
tion. The sum of these adult guidance 
functions will probably lead into the field 
of occupational training either in the 
schools or on the job. They may lead 
into the field of guidance for leisure time 
occupation. 

9. Field service for consultation with 
workers, teachers and counselors in oc- 
cupational fields, for the distribution of 
sample programs and materials and for 
suggestions as to standardizing equipment 
and costs. 

The committee feels that in carrying 
out the above suggestions and sugges- 
tions coming from other department 
committees, the Conference will have the 
interested and active cooperation of the 
public schools of this country. 

Harold G. Campbell, 
Chairman 
Richard D. Allen 
W. W. Charters 
Wesley A. O'Leary 
(represented by J. A. 
McCarthy ) 
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C. R. Reed 
George J. Ryan 
Milo H. Stuart 
J. W. Studebaker 
Willis A. Sutton 


REPORTS OF FUNCTIONAL 
SECTIONS 
I—Magazine and Newspapers 

The principal objective of the Confer- 
ence being the dissemination of informa- 
tion on occupations, the magazine be- 
comes a major project. When combined 
with other media such as articles in gen- 
eral magazines and press releases, it pro- 
vides a means of bringing to the schools, 
to industry, and to the public at large 
the kind of information that should at 
least lead them to seek for more details 
regarding their own problems. The func- 
tional section on the Magazine and 
Newspapers has set up a program which 
is partly carried out in the first number 
of Occupations, the Vocational Guidance 
Magazine, and, it is hoped, will be more 
fully realized in later issues. The report: 

1. The primary purposes of Occupa- 
tions should be as follows: 

a. To stimulate interest in guidance in 
public schools, social agencies, churches, 
service clubs, business and industry, and 
the labor movement. 

b. To interpret significant develop- 
ments in the field of guidance with its 
background of economic and social 
trends to all interested groups. 

2. The contents and style of the maga- 
zine should be designed to appeal pri- 
marily to: 

a. Counselors and teachers in junior 
and senior high schools; colleges, tech- 
nical schools and professional schools; 
and social agencies and service clubs. 

b. Teachers of occupations in both 
secondary and college level. 
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c. College presidents, school superin- 
tendents, principals, and guidance super- 
visors. 

d. Research workers in the field of oc- 
cupations, counseling, or placement. 

In addition, secondary consideration 
should be given to the following groups 
in the selection and presentation of ma- 
terial. 

a. Parents concerned with occupa- 
tional adjustment of their children. 

b. Adults needing readjustment in oc- 
cupational life. 

c. Personnel workers in industry and 
business. 

3. The material selected for publica- 
tion should be sound and technical in 
character, yet written in a style which 
will permit readers without highly tech- 
nical training in economics, psychology, 
sociology, and the like, to understand 
clearly the nature and implications of the 
contents. 

4. The magazine should include ma- 
terial on social and economic problems 
related to occupational adjustment, ar- 
ticles and news notes on the specialized 
techniques of testing, occupational analy- 
sis, and related subjects as well as ma- 
terial dealing specifically with guidance 
problems. The contents of the magazine 
should be selected to stimulate interest, 
give information, and furnish a basis for 
the critical evaluation of actual and pro- 
posed guidance programs and specific 
techniques. 

5. In addition to leading articles there 
should be included in the magazine: 

a. Reviews of all books and pamphlets 
in the field or nearly related fields. 

b. Abstracts of pertinent articles in 


other periodicals. 


c. News notes regarding: 

1. Recently enacted or proposed 
legislation pertaining to compulsory 
education, hours of labor, and the like. 

2. Happenings in this and other 
countries. 

3. Convention programs. 

4. Personnel changes. 

The Committee advocates a vigorous, 
comprehensive editorial policy in the se- 
lection of the material for publication. 

6—A consultative joint editorial board 
should be appointed to include represen- 
tatives from such publications as the Per- 
sonnel Journal, Child Study, and the 
Journal of Adult Education which are 
concerned with material impinging upon 
the field of guidance. 

7—NOC should establish a channel 
for the dissemination to newspapers and 
the periodical press generally of reliable 
information concerning guidance and 
guidance techniques. This would involve 
the establishment of a press release serv- 
ice to cover not only the outstanding 
events in the field of guidance but ar- 
ticles from technical journals which 
might be of general interest. Such re- 
leases should be presented in a style de- 
signed to appeal to the general reader of 
newspaper and periodical publications. 

John A. Fitch, Chairman 
Walter V. Bingham 
Katharine Blunt 

Henry Bruére 

Harold F. Clark 

C. S. Coler 

Dorothy Canfield Fisher 
Sidonie M. Gruenberg 
Edwin A. Lee 

Spencer Miller, Jr. 

L. J. O’Rourke 

C. B. Smith 

Milo H. Stuart 

Morris S. Viteles 
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II—Books and Pamphlets 


Obviously, much of the information 
gathered by the staff of the National Oc- 
cupational Conference and through such 
reseatch projects as it may sponsor will 
be of such nature that it will deserve to 
be put into more durable form than that 
provided by the magazine. Pamphlets 
and, ultimately, books should result from 
its activities. A group considering this 
type of service reports: 

While the National Occupational Con- 
ference through its publications can do 
much to assist in working out current 
problems in the field of occupational ad- 
justment, the fact should be clearly recog- 
nized that the job itself must be done 
bit by bit in local communities. Results 
of value will be secured as workers ap- 
ply their knowledge and skill to their 
jobs in accordance with the actual con- 
ditions with which they are confronted. 
The resources within the counselor con- 
stitute the dominant factor. 

The publications of the National Oc- 
cupational Conference should, among 
other things, try to function as a service 
agency for these field workers on whom 
the burden of progress rests. 

The following considerations, or needs, 
are basic to the formulation of the Na- 
tional Occupational Conference's pro- 
gram with regard to books, pamphlets 
and leaflets: 

1—Clarification of the classifications 
of occupations (by industries, by func- 
tions, by abilities required, and the like). 

2—Clarification and evaluation of all 
books, pamphlets and leaflets that are 
now available on various occupations. 

3—Clarification of the classes of read- 
ers to be reached by each type of pub- 
lication stimulated or prepared by the 
National Occupational Conference. 
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4—Clarification of the types of publi- 
cations and media best suited for reaching 
each audience. 

5S—Determination and standardization 
of the effective forms of presentation of 
occupational information to facilitate 
comparisons among occupations. 

The National Occupational Conference 
should attempt by every available means 
to keep various groups of adult workers 
informed of the publications and other 
sources of information available about 
occupations, training programs and guid- 
ance services. 

Certain basic books should be con- 
ceived and sponsored by the National Oc- 
cupational Conference (we do not as- 
sume that these books do not now exist) : 

1—One of these books might be for 
the use of vocational counselors and 
schools of education offering training for 
guidance counselors. This book could 
clarify current thought in fundamental 
issues such as the following: terminology 
in the field; need for census data and 
local surveys in terms of functional occu- 
pations; present failures to distinguish 
between industries and functional occu- 
pations; geographical considerations in 
guidance and vocational education, recog- 
nizing the mobility of all kinds of labor; 
distinction between occupational propa- 
ganda and sound information; relation- 
ship between vocational guidance and 
educational guidance; relationship _be- 
tween vocational guidance and vocational 
education, with a view to the responsi- 
bilities of each for the guidance of peo- 
ple before, during, and after training; 
present misinformation as to actual finan- 
cial rewards of various occupations; 
recognition of occupational trends, levels, 
immediate and remote goals and the like. 

2—A second basic book might be writ- 
ten for parents and adults in general in 
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such a manner as to counteract the effect 
of such books as, “Your Future,”’ “Suc- 
cess in Business,” “Getting Ahead in 
Life,” and the like. Such a book should 
be written in popular vein but in full ac- 
cord with sound principles of guidance. 
This book should point out to adults 
needing to make vocational readjust- 
ments just how to go about their task. 

3—A third book could be written for 
educational workers in general. This 
book should acquaint principals, superin- 
tendents, college professors and teachers 
in general with the principles and prac- 
tices of vocational guidance and voca- 
tional education indicating clearly their 
places in a completely integrated program 
of education. 

The National Occupational Conference 
should sponsor a series of leaflets on vari- 
ous occupations, designed to inform stu- 
dents and their parents regarding actual 
conditions and work in these occupations. 
The data included in each leaflet should 
present facts rather than attempt to sell 
the occupation to the reader. Permission 
to reprint these leaflets should be granted 
to Boards of Education and other respon- 
sible organizations which might ask for 
that privilege. Local conditions in each 
occupation could then be indicated by lo- 
cal editors where it seemed desirable. 

Since popular notions as to the social 
status or prestige of various occupations 
constitute a serious hindrance to voca- 
tional adjustment, the National Occupa- 
tional Conference, both through its own 
magazine and in other ways, should en- 
deavor to supplant these notions and 
prejudices through the presentation of oc- 
cupations in better perspective, stressing 
the true criteria of success and sounder 
bases for social approval and recognition. 

So far as possible each of the publish- 
ing enterprises of the National Occupa- 


tional Conference should be self-sup- 
porting. 
Marion R. Trabue, 
Chairman 
Paul S. Achilles 
William J. Bogan 
Frank Cushman 
Virgil Jordan 
Frederick P. Keppel 
E. B. Lawton 
Morris E. Leeds 
F. G. Nichols 
D. B. Robertson 
James E. Russell 
Joseph H. Willits 


IlI—Radio and Motion Pictures 


Progressive guidance must keep up to 
date in its means and methods of com- 
munication. This, of course, suggests the 
use of radio and motion pictures, the pos- 
sibilities of which are considered in the 
following report: 

1—As the committee examines the ex- 
periments in broadcasting programs of 
vocational guidance programs carried on 
by the National Advisory Council on Ra- 
dio in Education and other educational 
broadcasting agencies, it believes that the 
value of radio as a medium of education 
in this field is worthy of further experi- 
ment and exploration. In such a program 
the primary value of radio broadcasting 
seems to be: 

a. To stimulate interest in the para- 
mount importance of wise vocational 
planning, and 

b. To tell young people and their par- 
ents where they may secure information 
concerning occupations and opportunities 
for occupational training. 

Therefore, a Radio Committee of the 
National Occupational Conference should 
be appointed to study ways and means of 
using the radio to further the aims of the 
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Conference. As a first step, each year a 
series of vocational guidance broadcast- 
ing programs should be instituted with 
the cooperation of other interested agen- 
cies. 

2—Motion pictures can perform the 
function of stimulating interest, as indi- 
cated in the case of radio broadcasting, 
and in addition can provide a wide vari- 
ety of information about the activities and 
problems of vocational fields. Specifi- 
cally they can be used as subject mat- 
ter courses in the elementary grades and 
the high school courses in vocational 
guidance; as a variant of or supplement 
to vocational monographs; as a medium 
for training executives in industry to give 
personal guidance to employes; as a 
source of data for the study of vocations 
by adult groups and for spreading voca- 
tional information among isolated com- 
munities, particularly in rural areas. 

A Motion Picture Committee of the 
National Occupational Conference should 
be appointed to study the possibilities of 
the use of motion pictures in its field and 
to further plans for integrating the ef- 
forts of educational and commercial 
agencies and focusing them upon the ob- 
jectives of the Conference. 

Courtenay Dinwiddie, 
Chairman 
W. W. Charters 
A. B. Coates 
Morris E. Leeds 
J. A. McCarthy 
(representing Wesley 
A. O'Leary) 
Levering Tyson 
(participating by in- 
vitation ) 
IV—Field Service 


From one point of view the group con- 
sidering the Field Service worked at an 
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advantage in that it was considering a 
going concern. On the other hand, its 
recommendations were bound to contain 
a minimum of new material. In a sense, 
the description of the field service given 
in the preceding pages may be considered 
the report of this group. However, new 
activities and the expansion of old ones 
are recommended by the group: 
1—NOC should study, and, if desir- 
able, help organize pre-freshman occupa- 
tional institutes, vocational and educa- 
tional guidance camps, and the like, in 
a variety of occupational fields and in 
well-distributed localities; and should 
consider the possibility of arranging sum- 
mer conferences for guidance workers in 
combination with these pre-freshman in- 
stitutes as well as through schools of edu- 
cation. 
2—For the present, field service should 
be confined to the staff and members of 
the Conference, and such others as the 
Director may invite. 
3—The Rural Guidance Section pre- 
sents to the Conference a tremendously 
important problem. Any program which 
may be instituted in this area should 
come under the direction of the field serv- 
ice. 
4—Realizing that public opinion 
should not be influenced prior to the es- 
tablishment of an adequate program of 
activity we recommend that the field serv- 
ice devote its energies to the duties already 
outlined for it rather than to general 
propaganda. 
Anna L. Burdick, 
Chairman 
George R. Arthur 
A. B. Crawford 
Harvey N. Davis 
Herman Feldman 
Johnson O'Connor 
Frances Perkins 
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C. R. Reed 
George J. Ryan 
J. W. Studebaker 
Willis A. Sutton 


V—Research 


If information is a vital factor in guid- 
ance and adjustment, much depends on 
the kind of information it is—what in- 
formation is needed, how reliable it is, 
how usable or applicable. If knowledge 
is power, it is certainly desirable that all 
concerned should have the “‘right’’ knowl- 
edge, and this it is the function of re- 
search to provide. The report: 

The contribution of research to the 
program of the National Occupational 
Conference should include these three es- 
sential parts: 

1—More accurate, comprehensive and 
significant information regarding occupa- 
tions. 

2—More accurate, comprehensive and 
Significant information regarding the 
growing individual. 

3—Ex perimental evidence of the value 
and efficiency of various types of oper- 
ating programs which seek to synthesize 
these two types of information. 

Important as we recognize the first of 
these tasks to be, yet we would stress the 
importance—and difficulty—of securing 
meaningful information concerning the 
abilities, interests and needs of individu- 
als. It seems obvious that even ideally 
complete information regarding occupa- 
tions would be of only small usefulness 
were it not paralleled and made humanly 
meaningful by at least approximately 
equal information regarding individuals. 
Indeed, job analyses are and must remain 
largely irrelevant unless they are inher- 
ently psychological analyses, and informa- 
tion regarding individuals will be largely 
sterile from the viewpoint of guidance 


unless related to definite occupational 
factors. 

The third of the essential tasks of re- 
search embraces everything in the educa- 
tional gamut from the selection and train- 
ing of all guidance officers and a majority 
of the teachers, to the content and struc- 
ture of the curriculum and the basic ad- 
ministrative organization of the school, 
both in its internal and its external rela- 
tions. In the scope of this task we must 
include extra-schvol agencies. 

The recommendations of this group 
are that the National Occupational Con- 
ference: 

1—Bring to the attention of the Fed- 
eral Government the national character 
of the problems arising from the lack of 
coordination and articulation of educa- 
tional and occupational opportunities. It 
is the conviction of the group that no 
agency less than the Federal Government 
can marshal and direct the resources nec- 
essary for a sustained and successful at- 
tack upon this problem. 

2—Promote comprehensive and con- 
tinuous research looking to the psycho- 
logical, sociological, educational and eco- 
nomic analysis and classification of occu- 
pations, including professional, executive 
and management positions. The National 
Occupational Conference should cooper- 
ate with existing agencies, supplementing 
and coordinating their efforts in this field. 
The above recommendations include the 
thought that the National Occupational 
Conference would contribute to the im- 
provement of research techniques, meth- 
ods and reports. 

3—Promote research looking toward 
the educational and occupational analysis 
of individuals as growing entities. This 
means the study of capacities, abilities, 
achievements, enduring interests and emo- 
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tionalized attitudes from the view of oc- 
cupational adjustment. 
4—Consider the problem of studying 
the effectiveness of various programs and 
procedures in schools, industries and wel- 
fare organizations in translating the re- 
sults of research into action. It is pointed 
out that cooperative research studies and 
surveys provide an excellent method of 
promoting adequate utilization and un- 
derstanding of research findings. Organ- 
ized guidance should provide for con- 
tinuous and cooperative study of (a) in- 
dividual differences and adjustments of 
pupils, (b) measurements of educa- 
tional results and curriculum revision, 
and (c) individual planning and train- 
ing for self-guidance. The object of this 
recommendation would be furthered by 
a comprehensive analysis of the job of 
the counselor to show the most desirable 
combinations of functions, the best 
methods and procedures, and the proper 
relations with instructional and admin- 
istrative officers. 
5—Promote a continuous study of cur- 
ricula to determine the extent to which 
they facilitate or hinder adequate occupa- 
tional adjustments. 
6—Promote a continuous study of 
managerial policies and current practices 
in business and industry to determine the 
extent to which such policies and prac- 
tices facilitate or hinder adequate occu- 
pational adjustments. 
7—Promote research concerning the 
changing adjustments and objectives in 
the life of the individual, which depend 
upon age. 
Ben D. Wood, Chairman 
Richard D. Allen 
Harold G. Campbell 
L. D. Coffman 
Henry S. Dennison 
C. R. Dooley 
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Lillian M. Gilbreth 
Grayson N. Kefauver 
W. M. Leiserson 
Donald G. Paterson 
Robert I. Rees 
Robert H. Spahr 
Henry Suzzallo 

Leo Wolman 


ViI—Coordination of Agencies 


A group of members discussed the 
problem of coordinated activity among 
the many agencies now working in the 
various fields of particular interest to the 
National Occupational Conference. A 
list, which might have been indefinitely 
extended, was prepared of existing or- 
ganizations that are more or less directly 
concerned with problems of vocational 
preparation or occupational adjustment; 
it included fifteen national societies in the 
educational field, ten national non-aca- 
demic associations, six agencies active in 
the planning and coordination of re- 
search, and eighteen research agencies, 
seven of them Federal Bureaus. The 
group proceeded to the specification of 
activities which are common to all or 
many of these organizations and in rela- 
tion to which a coordinating program 
might be developed. In the report the 
question was asked: 

1—What do these organizations do? 

a. They define their aims and formu- 
late scientific, social, educational, eco- 
nomic, or political objectives. Leadership 
and cooperation in clearly formulating 
the purposes of the movement in which 
these organizations are engaged would 
enable them to present a united front 
and more effectively accomplish their pur- 
pose. 

b. They select specific problems for 
study. 

c. They carry on research. Economies 
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may occasionally be effected by coordina- 
tion of activities in planning the details 
of parallel investigations so that they will 
be comparable; in securing data; and in 
exchanging results during the progress of 
the research. 

d. They publicize and educate. Co- 
operative effort is obviously desirable in 
this major function of disseminating in- 
formation. 

e. They establish professional stand- 
ards and encourage professional growth. 

2—The activities of most of the 
national societies center around annual 
meetings of the members. The most 
natural line of effort in bringing about 
coordination of the activities of such or- 
ganizations has in the past been in con- 
nection with the work of planning and 
arranging these annual meetings. Much 
more can be done in this direction 
through joint committees and coopera- 
tion with the officers of these societies in 
selecting topics, securing speakers, hold- 
ing preliminary conferences, scheduling 
joint sessions, arranging for exhibits and 
publicity, printing and distributing a con- 
solidated program, and the like. 

Therefore, the group recommends to 
the National Occupational Conference 
that it: 

a. Undertake to coordinate the pro- 
gram for the next February meetings of 
the seven petitioning organizations,* and 
of others in the same fields which may 
be interested, as regards time of meeting, 
joint publication of program, joint meet- 
ings and general clearance of all pro- 
gram plans. 

b. Consider the coordination of organ- 


*American College Personnel Association, 
National Vocational Guidance Association, 
National Association of Deans of Women, Colle- 
giate Bureaus of Occupations, Personnel Research 
Federation, Institute of Women's Professional 
Relations, and Southern Woman's Educational 
Alliance. 


izations directly concerned with guid- 
ance and personnel with reference to such 
points as the following: 


(1) Procedure for making avail- 
able to all members of the various 
organizations the publications of other 
organizations at reduced rates. 

(2) Cooperation in preparation 
and exchange of abstracts, book tre- 
views and news notes among the 
editors of different publications. 

(3) Provision for joint publication 
of proceedings. 

(4) Provision for joint planning of 
activities. 

(5) Specifically, provision for joint 
planning of programs of meetings. 

(6) Provision for publication of a 
consolidated program of societies meet- 
ing at the same time and place. 

(7) Provision for exchange of in- 
formation regarding studies in prog- 
ress, proposed researches, methods of 
inquity, sources of information, and 
similar matters of common interest. 

(8) Provision for joint headquar- 
ters with common use of library, edi- 
torial facilities, bookkeeping services, 
auditing, mimeographing, mailing 
lists, etc. 

(9) Establishment of a federation 
of personnel organizations, or a 
national council, to further coordina- 
tion of such activities as the above. 
3—In efforts to further research in 

this field, the group recommends that 

the National Occupational Conference: 
a. Compile information regarding re- 

search projects of high quality— 

(1) Already completed. 

(2) In process 

(3) Contemplated 

(4) Desirable studies not yet under- 
taken, especially for the purpose of 
discovering untouched areas and pro- 
viding for coverage. 

b. Offer itself as a coordinating agency 
through which cooperation in research 
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may be encouraged on certain basic prob- 
lems that cut across education, occupa- 
tional and population levels. 

c. Give special attention to the coordi- 
nation and adaptation of the vast amount 
of information about occupations, not 
gathered primarily for use in counseling; 
for instance, information about annual 
earnings collected by professional socie- 
ties or by trade unions or the Labor De- 
partments, information which, if recast, 
and interpreted for the use of counselors, 
would have great value in the field of 
occupational adjustment. 

d. Give wide publicity through techni- 
cal journals and the organs of national 
societies, to its existence and to its func- 
tions as a coordinating body, in order 
that duplication of effort may be avoided. 

e. Assist research agencies in carrying 
on their activities in gathering informa- 
tion by coordinating them with regard to 
the following items: 

(1) Occupational trends — supply 
and demand in occupations. 

(2) Occupational opportunities and 
conditions confronting girls and 
women (classified as single and mar- 
ried), and minority groups. 

(3) Methods by which workers have 
succeeded in accomplishing a transfer 
from one occupation to another, and 
the associated problem of their re- 
education; with cases. 

The pressing demand for information 
regarding supply and demand in the oc- 
cupations imposes a particularly strong 
sense of need for coordination. Illustra- 
tive of a problem in this field so funda- 
mental that no single agency can attempt 
it is the need for studies of occupational 
trends. Such studies require: 

(1) Existing census data on occu- 
pational distribution 

(2) Data on turnover in different 
occupations 
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(3) Data on unemployment in dif- 
fererent occupations and changing 
conditions of employment in different 
occupations 

(4) Data on numbers in training 
for different occupations including 
professions 

(5) Data on actual earnings 
While chief interest is in figures show- 

ing relative demand and supply, the fol- 
lowing data are also necessary: 

(1) Numbers in training 

(2) Actual earnings 

(3) Changes in business conditions 

(4) Migrations of industries 

(5) Migrations of population 

(6) Technological changes 

(7) Trade union practices 
It should be pointed out that various 

agencies, public and private, and a num- 
ber of individuals, are carrying on studies 
in small segments of this field. 

f. Use its good offices to secure the in- 
terest of government agencies, especially 
the United States Department of Labor, 
in making provision for continuous re- 
search in this field. 

g. Assist in the coordination of re- 
search among existing agencies concerned 
with adjustment of the handicapped— 
the blind, deaf, crippled, tuberculous, 
and so on; societies which are apparently 
quite unaware of the important studies 
that are being made by other organiza- 
tions which would be very helpful to 
them. 

h. Assist in coordinating a program of 
research in the area of rural occupations 
which is still largely untouched, as far 
as any effective material is concerned. 
Such program should take account— 

(1) Of the need now for immedi- 
ate investigation yielding information 
needed by unemployed rural young 
people regarding any means of earning 
either by part-time or by full-time oc- 
cupations. 
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(2) Laying foundations and mak- coordination and cooperation in such 
ing beginnings of a body of rural activities will be of greatest value. 


occupational research, of a longer time 
which for the large to be 
served should be somewhat comparable John M. Brewer a 
with city resources of this kind. Morse A. Ca rtwright 
(3) The need for lesser and more Frances Cummings 
immediate investigations. J. W. Dietz 
These are only samples of a few O. Latham Hatcher 
needed researches which are so compre- N. M. McKnight 
hensive in scope that they cut across the (by invitation) 
activities of many types of organizations, Sara seem 
educational, industrial, governmental, and J. we Walters , 
others. The efforts of the National Oc- Lewis A. Wilson 
cupational Conferences in furthering Mrs. Chase G. Woodhouse 


(A few of the members of the foregoing committees were not able to attend the meet- 
ings. However, all participated by mail in the preliminary formulation of the reports.) 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN SOCIAL PLANNING 


Guidance, unless it is ae by continuous exploratory research, may become like a 
wise man stumbling in a wilderness without guide or compass. Is it not true that in the 
field of the social sciences, as in the realm of economics and industry, we have produced 
beyond our capacity for intelligent and socially effective consumption? And if this is true, 
does it not indicate a principal task of vocational guidance, now and in the future? 
Rosert W. 


As I have had the opportunity to follow the og of the guidance movement since 
its beginning, I can feel with the others who helped in the formation of a national organiza- 
tion, great satisfaction in the progress and achievement of the past twenty years. Guidance, 
as applied to our educational institutions, to business, and to industry, has now established 
itself with some security as an essential factor. While the present economic crisis has inter- 
fered with its development in many localities, we must believe that in this crisis, guidance is 
needed more than in times of prosperity. My expectation for the future is that out of 
studies now being made or being projected, a more certain or scientific procedure will 
be developed. I am very hopeful of the future security of the guidance movement, and 
wish God-speed to all those who are now serving as the active leaders in the field. 

Jesse B. Davis 
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USE OF OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION 


JOHN M. BREWER 


Of all the needs in the field of guidance, authentic occupational informa- 
tion is probably the most urgent at this time. When occupations are evolving * 
50 rapidly, and many becoming passé almost over night, we must have con- 
stant study and follow-up. Another definite need is the coordination of 
guidance agencies, to the end that duplication be eliminated and that good 
material be made available to all.w Occupational information is necessary 
for the student endeavoring to find himself occupationally, but it should 
be studied by everybody from a cultural standpoint. College students 
study the great literatures, better to enable them to join others in coopera- 
tive refinement of society; why not study occupations from the same 
point of view? During 1917-18 “War Aims” courses were given to young 
men who were of service age; what about occupational courses now for 


those entering the serious business of earning a living? 

If there is extensive subject matter important for the conduct of human 
life, let classes be organized for teaching it, and put these classes alongside 
other subjects in the school and college curriculums. 


NE OF THE functions of the Na- 
O tional Occupational Conference, 
if not its most important one, is 
to collect and compile vocational in- 
formation.” Presumably we shall see a 
coordinated and effective plan proposed 
and executed, by which we shall be in- 
formed concerning the problems, oppor- 
tunities, changes, trends, and character- 
istics of the several major callings, to- 
gether with information on relationships 
among occupations and on the major 
problems of occupational society. 

That these reports will be studied by 
specialists in vocational adjustment and 
guidance goes without saying. In spite 
of general agreement on the funda- 
mentals of occupational life, there are 
some notable differences on questions 
which the Conference can settle. What 
of the changes in the problem of choos- 
ing one’s work, for example? One stu- 
dent of this field may assume that the 
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task of deciding to be a dentist in 1933 
is very much the same as was the choice 
in 1895. This student holds that farm- 
ing is farming, nursing is nursing, and 
plumbing is plumbing, and that the 
changes are, after all, inconsequential to 
our main purpose. Another student 
speaks of “kaleidoscopic changes” and 
states that one can no longer choose an 
occupation at all because ‘‘vocations 
won't stay put.” The former student, 
however, replies that a more conserva- 
tive view of occupational life and a 
glance with a mature eye into an actual 
kaleidoscope will compel the use of a 
less extravagant adjective. 

The researches and reports of the Con- 
ference will help us to see the stabilities 
and shifts of the routes and places on 
our map of the occupational world. 

The benefits of occupational informa- 
tion for college students will also be 
outstanding. Libraries and the files of 
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personnel officers will be enriched. Stu- 
dents who go to a library shelf for au- 
thentic information, whether brief or 
comprehensive, deserve a better service 
than they are now receiving, and the 
work of a counselor or dean who can lay 
his hand on just the right kind of docu- 
ment, to satisfy the needs and answer 
the questions of an anxious student, will 
be greatly facilitated. 

Further uses for occupational informa- 
tion may be suggested by three specific 
approaches which have been made to per- 
sonnel work. It has well been said that 
effective guidance towards, in, and 
through vocational life rests on three 
legs: the sociological, the psychological, 
and the educational. The efforts which 
actually developed into the vocational 
guidance movement were started by a so- 
ciologist and economist, Professor Frank 
Parsons of Boston University. Bloomfield 
likewise was a sociologist. Only later 
did the other services enter into the field. 

Collection of information and indi- 
vidual counseling were the two chief 
tools of the sociologist. Though the early 
workers all reiterated that schools should 
do the work of guidance, they gave little 
attention in their writings to the use of 
vocational information beyond its em- 
ployment in counseling. 

Professor Jesse B. Davis tells of an in- 
cident at an early convention that now 
seems amusing. A social worker was in 
charge of a small discussion group where 
experiences were being exchanged. Davis 
started to tell of his use of English com- 
position classes at Grand Rapids for pur- 
poses of occupation information, but the 
chairman ruled him out of order as not 
speaking on the topic of vocational guid- 
ance. Fortunately, the decision was re- 
versed and the experienced school man 
told his story of classroom work. Eli 


Weaver, W. A. Wheatley, and F. M. 
Giles also early developed work in the 
school classes. The educational people, 
too, have made a good beginning in the 
transformation of ‘‘manual training’ into 
a shop for diversified experiences, and 
on the college level have developed sum- 
mary courses for orientation in the chief 
fields of knowledge. 

In the third place came the psycholo- 
gists into the field, with their techniques 
of measurement and study of the indi- 
vidual. They also aided notably in job 
analysis and in improving counseling 
technique. 

Perhaps the next important step ad- 
ministratively is to put all the pieces to- 
gether. It is about time now for a sys- 
tematic effort to coordinate all the agen- 
cies of vocational guidance into one or- 


ganic whole. 
II 


Let us take the college level as an ex- 
ample. The following separate pieces ex- 
ist, with their benefits indicated: 

1. The library has an occupational 
shelf and the personnel office supple- 
ments this with pamphlets and magazines 
and typewritten materials, all for the 
benefit of those wishing to consult this 
information. 

2. The personnel office acquires data 
concerning each student, these data con- 
sisting of test results, school and college 
records, and further personal informa- 
tion, to be used in counseling. 

3. The personnel or “‘advisement’’ of- 
fice counsels each student, hejping him 
or her to discover his interests and abil- 
ities and to plan and succeed in his edu- 
cational and vocational experiences and 
undertakings. 

4. The college maintains a placement 
office. It also follows up its graduates 
and conducts researches in various prob- 
lems of personnel, thus benefiting those 
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who are leaving or have left college, and 
securing information to improve the 
counseling service. 

5. There are orientation classes, as 
mentioned above. 

In all this program, however, there is 
no provision, and this applies to all but 
a handful of colleges, for a systematic 
study of the problems and opportunities 
of occupational life. This missing 
agency might, if properly set in motion, 
increase the efficiency of all other forms 
of guidance and personnel work in col- 
leges. 

It must be understood, however, that 
occupational information has other func- 
tions in this age than to contribute to 
the success of the individual in his own 
field of service. It is the whole structure 
of occupational life which has suffered 
depression, and in a certain very real 
sense it may be said by the workers of 
America (and indeed of the world), 
“We are all in the same boat.” Hence, 
college men and women must learn 
something of the structure of occupa- 
tional life just as they study other col- 
lege subjects. 

Is there a valid parallel in the follow- 
ing statements, and if so, what are the 
implications? 

1. College students should study the 
great literatures, to make their own lives 
more refined and to join others in the 
cooperative refinement of societies. 

2. College students should study his- 
tory and government in order to make 
those decisions which lead to their ef- 
fective participation in government, and 
in order to cooperate with all others in 
the improvement of governments. 

3. Students should study the sciences 
in order to make use of the scientific 
method and processes in their own ac- 
tivities, and in order to join in the co- 
operative uses of science. 
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4. Students should have contact with 
such exact subjects as logic and mathe- 
matics, in order to apply them to their 
own behavior and to work out coopera- 
tively the uses of exact methods of think- 
ing. 

5. Students should study mental and 
physical hygiene in order to control their 
own minds and bodies and to cooperate 
to bring to pass a more wholesome en- 
vironment. 

6. Students should study occupational 
information in order to make their own 
vocational decisions and to join in the co- 
operative improvement of vocational life. 

If this parallel does exist, there is no 
escape from the progressive incorporation 
of occupational information into the cur- 
riculum. Such information is too vast 
and complex to expect it to be learned 
by the pick-up method. 


Ill 


Perhaps research is needed at the pres- 
ent time to find out whether or not col- 
lege students actually do read occupa- 
tional information, even when urgently 
invited to do so. One has the suspicion 
that no matter how well dressed up our 
pamphlets are, research would show that 
few students voluntarily read a serious 
pamphlet, even concerning their own 
future, and, second, that those who do 
read such pamphlets or books are not 
the ones who need them most. Possibly 
we are getting a total result about as ade- 
quate as we should attain if we published 
pamphlets on the governments of the 
world, put them on a library shelf, and 
invited students to read them in their 
“spare time.” It is doubtful if the aver- 
age college student uses his spare time 
for such purposes. Without at all ex- 
aggerating the benefits of classroom in- 
struction and discussion, at least these 
benefits might be much more evident 
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than any we are able to obtain through 
present methods. 

I have purposely not mentioned the 
study of economics in the above state- 
ments, because that subject might well 
make itself over into a form of occupa- 
tional information. If elementary courses 
in economics would cure themselves of 
theoretical irrelevancies, and put into the 
books and courses the actual workers 
who make the circle of economic life go 
round, courses in that department of 
college study might go far to furnish oc- 
cupational information useful both for 
individual and for social needs. 

In the lively days of ’17 and "18, when 
all the young men of college age were 
going to war, we gave them well-man- 
aged courses called ““War Aims.” In the 
present year it might be asserted with 
some justification that all college students, 
both men and women, are going to war 
in the world of occupational opportuni- 
ties and problems—a bloodless war, truly, 
but one nevertheless serious enough. If 
it is important today for college and high 
school students to learn about the prob- 


lems connected with the decisions lead- 
ing to their own vocational service, it is 
even more important that they learn 
something of the vocational cooperation 
which will be needed in world-wide 
scope for winning the battle against the 
practices which lead to depressions. 

The conclusion is simple and direct 
enough: If there is a subject matter ex- 
tensive, difficult, and complex, and if 
this subject matter is important for hu- 
man life, let classes be organized for 
teaching it, and put such classes along- 
side the other subjects of an appropriate 
school and college curriculum. 

Such in the opinion of the writer are 
by far the most important uses of occu- 
pational information. Then personnel 
records will never exist in a vacuum, but 
will relate themselves to the world of 
goods and services in which the student 
is to function. Likewise, counseling which 
will grow out of the instruction and dis- 
cussion in such classes will have a solid 
foundation of acquired knowledge and 
wisdom. 


Cre 


OPPORTUNITY SEEKS A MAN 


Search is being made for a man who combines thoroughly successful experience as an 
entrepreneur or executive in business, with mature social motive which would cause him 
to be interested in a career or a major avocation in developing an important project in 


social economics. Only a man thoroughly successful in business ex 


rience in a substantial 


capacity, probably now in a responsible — would be suitable. Both administrative 
er 


capacity and social motive of the first or 
with such a person would be appreciated. 


are demanded. Suggestions leading to contact 


Such suggestions, if sent to the National Occupational Conference, 522 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, will be forwarded to the person who will make the appointment. 
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itis |) AN APPRAISAL OF GUIDANCE 
learn GRAYSON N. KEFAUVER and 
tation =| Haroip C. HAND 
|-wide 
direct 
ff €x- | This is a preliminary statement regarding the study of the measurable 
id if results of guidance programs. The study covers 5,000 students in ten 
r hu- cities. Comparing one eleventh-grade guided group with another eleventh- 
for grade unguided group, no difference was found in the number making a 
vocational choice. One real difference was found in that the average 1. Q. 
long- of those from the guided group —— the professions was 117.5, while 
riate the average of those from the unguided group was 104.2. The measure- 
ment of actual occupational information, however, showed no significant 
difference. 
are 
nel ! URING THE past two yeafs a out that data of the type presented here 
but | D study has been made, financed will have more meaning when they are 
1 of by the Carnegie Corporation related to the features of the program of 
dent through the Carnegie Foundation, in guidance that has been provided for the 
hich | which the outcomes of guidance pro- different groups of students. They 
dis- | grams were investigated and their re- should, however, serve to illustrate the 
olid ! sults appraised. This study is now being comparative approach in the appraisal of 
and _ brought to completion and some of its programs of guidance. 
conclusions can be reported. Guidance programs have been intro- 
The few data presented here suggest duced in secondary schools in the hope 
_ that students from the school which of serving definite needs not met by 
| stresses guidance are in a more favorable the existing program of education. Tra- 
' position on some points, while on other ditionally, the secondary school had been 
| points there are no significant differences concerned almost exclusively with the 
between the guided and the unguided teaching function. It became obvious, 
groups. Generalizations, however, should however, that much of this instruction 
- not be attempted from the data herewith was benefiting neither the individual nor 
™ | presented. They cover only students in society. Students trained in fields little 
in > one grade in two cities. When the data_ related to their capacities, interests, and 
ial for the different groups in the ten cities probable future activities, often became 
nd are reported, a more adequate basis for personally and socially maladjusted. 
- judgment will be available. Also, the Chance distribution of workers brought 
" five relationships here reported give about an oversupply in some fields of 
only slight indication of what will be work, an inadequate supply in others. A 
obtained in the approximately seventy- well-balanced program of guidance 
five relationships included in the total should tend to eliminate these problems 
investigation. It should also be pointed of maladjustment and maldistribution. 
] [53] 
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Further analysis of these problems re- 
veals more clearly the results expected 
from a guidance program. Many stu- 
dents have inaccurate conceptions of 
their own abilities and so do not formu- 
late educational plans in harmony with 
their actual capacities; some undertake 
less than their capabilities warrant, while 
others overestimate themselves and choose 
subjects in which they are practically cer- 
tain to fail. Many have neither thought 
about nor planned for their activities 
after leaving school, while those with 
such plans have often disregarded those 
occupations for which their abilities fit 
them. 

Plans concerning future educational 
and vocational activities should be based 
upon a thorough understanding of the 
requirements and conditions of the work. 
Instead, however, the socially preferred 
occupations and the upper levels of edu- 
cation are often chosen because of the 
social recognition associated with them. 
In the vocational fields this tendency re- 
sults in misfits and improper distribution. 
In the social-civic and recreational fields, 
where interest and capacity rather than 
opportunity are determining factors, 
many students have no plans or interests, 
while others make plans that cannot be 
satisfied because of lack of capacity. 

Students are inadequately informed 
about possible occupational opportunities. 
They generalize from their few first- 
hand contacts and fail to realize what fac- 
tors should be considered in making a 
choice. Students also are inadequately 
informed about the subjects and aur- 
riculums in the secondary school. They 
see little relation between the subjects 
and those things to which they attach 
value, and so are indifferent to their 
assignments. Choosing subjects for 
superficial reasons, they fail to secure a 


well-balanced program which will use 
their full powers and prepare for future 
activities. Students who do not attain an 
optimum adjustment often suffer from 
feelings of inferiority, fears, and mental 
depression. It is believed that early iden- 
tification and treatment of maladjust- 
ment may prevent more serious later dis- 
turbances. 


II 


Guidance procedures have been devel- 
oped and used in secondary schools to 
take care of the problems referred to 
above. The programs vary from city to 
city and from school to school. Two ques- 
tions may well be raised by one who can- 
vasses programs of guidance now in 
operation. First, are certain programs 
more effective than others in achieving 
the objectives of guidance? Every per- 
son who adopts or recommends some 
program is forced to make a choice. If 
one type of program is better than an- 
other, objective evidence of that superi- 
ority would furnish a better basis for 
choice and lead to more universal adop- 
tion of the program with demonstrated 
superiority. Second, are any of the ex- 
isting programs of guidance adequate to 
bring about proper distribution and ad- 
justment of students? Or, if all maldis- 
tribution and maladjustment are not cor- 
rected, to what extent have they been re- 
moved? All existing programs may be 
inadequate. The problems comprehended 
by guidance are too important both for 
the individual and for society to continue 
a program of service unmeasured. 

One occasionally meets the challenge, 
even from specialists in guidance, that it 
is not possible to measure the outcomes 
of programs of guidance. That all of the 
outcomes can be measured with com- 
plete accuracy, no one will contend. 
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However, it is possible to secure many 
data that indicate whether unsatisfactory 
conditions have been remedied. Refer- 
ence has already been made to the gen- 
eral acceptance of the need for guidance, 
recognizing the existence of problems 
that are supposed to be handled by the 
guidance service. Do these same prob- 
lems exist in schools that have a well- 
developed guidance service? If they do 
exist, do they exist in the same degree 
as in schools without guidance? Why do 
we need vocational guidance? We need 
it because students do not know about 
occupations, because they have vocational 
plans not in harmony with the needs of 
society and with their own capacities and 
interests, because they do not know about 
the program preparatory for their voca- 
tions, because they have incorrect con- 
ceptions of their abilities, etc. If we can 
determine that these needs exist before 
guidance service is provided, we can also 
determine, and with the same degree of 
accuracy, whether the needs still exist 
after students have had the benefits of an 
organized guidance service. Guidance 
aims to help students plan an educa- 
tional program. By what criteria shall a 
student evaluate his present thinking 
concerning a future program of study? 
To the extent that the guidance service 
can furnish students with criteria for de- 
ciding on an occupation or a plan of edu- 
cation, it is possible to determine whether 
the plans of students recognize the cri- 
teria that are available for their use. 


III 


Two general lines of investigation 
might be used in evaluating guidance 
service. One would involve a follow-up 
of students who have had the advantage 
of guidance service to determine whether 
the desired change took place after the 
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service was provided. This procedure has 
the weakness of not showing whether the 
problems would have cleared up natu- 
rally without the intervention of the 
guidance service. If the follow-up 
showed a continuance of the difficulty, 
one might conclude that the guidance 
service did not bring about an improve- 
ment of the condition. However, one 
cannot know whether or not the condi- 
tions would have become worse if the 
guidance service had not been provided. 
The most effective use of the following 
procedure would require the identifica- 
tion of problems for a large group of 
students, provision of guidance service 
for about half of them, provision of no 
guidance service for the other half, and 
a comparison of the two groups after a 
period of time has elapsed. The two 
groups, similar before the guidance serv- 
ice was made available, should be similar 
at the time of the second test if the guid- 
ance service is entirely ineffective. Dif- 
ferences between the two groups at the 
time of the second test would indicate the 
effect of the guidance service. The fol- 
low-up procedure is best adapted to 
measuring the effect of remedial treat- 
ment of maladjusted individuals. A posi- 
tive guidance service should prevent 
many problems from developing; the fol- 
low-up procedure would not secure in- 
formation on such outcomes. 

The second procedure involves a com- 
parison of students in schools with and 
without systematic programs of guidance, 
or a comparison of students in schools 
with different patterns of guidance serv- 
ice. Do the problems attacked by the 
guidance service exist to as large an ex- 
tent in schools with guidance as in 
schools without guidance? If the prob- 
lems do not exist or exist in a lesser de- 
gree in the schools with guidance, one 
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might infer that the guidance service was 
responsible for the more favorable con- 
ditions. One cannot be entirely certain, 
however, that the guidance program ac- 
counts for the difference; other factors 
in the environment might be the real 
cause. If one studied a number of 
schools, however, and the same advan- 
tages were noted for the schools with 
guidance, one could be rather certain of 
the conclusions drawn. Also, some pro- 
grams of guidance place greater stress on 
certain aspects of the guidance service 
than on others. The relative standing of 
the schools concerning the problems 
stressed in relation to the problems not 
stressed would be indicative of the effect 
of the guidance service. 

A combination of the follow-up and 
comparison methods might be used by 
following two groups of students through 
the same school. The two halves of an 
entering class might be provided with 
different types of guidance service. A 
record could be made of the problems 
that emerge at each grade level and com- 
parisons could be made between the two 
groups. By securing data in subsequent 
grades, one could show whether or not, 
and, if so, at what point the problems 
have been eliminated. This approach 
produces evidence on the extent to which 
different problems emerge. It also shows 
the extent to which the problems that do 
develop are cared for. 

The follow-up method or a combina- 
tion of the follow-up and comparison 
methods might be used as effectively for 
two successive grades as for two halves 
of the same grade. That is, the entering 
class of 1933 might be provided with a 
minimum of guidance service through- 
out their life in the secondary school, 
while the entering class of 1934 might 
be provided with a maximum program. 


A comparison of the data for the two 
grade groups for comparable grade levels 
would provide data much similar to those 
obtained by a comparison of the two 
halves of a grade group at some one 
level. A comparison of groups within 
the same school has distinct advantages 
over that of students in different schools, 
since the non-guidance features of the 
program of the school and the conditions 
in the community would be similar when 
the comparisons are made within a school. 


IV 


The “comparison” procedure was used 
in the investigation reported here. Ap- 
proximately five thousand students were 
measured in ten cities. Nine of the cities 
were selected because of stress on guid- 
ance over a period of years and because 
these cities represented different patterns 
of guidance service and communities of 
different sizes. One city was chosen be- 
cause of the meagerness of the guidance 
service. The ten cities studied were Cam- 
den, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Jamestown 
(New York), Joliet, Pasadena, Pitts- 
burgh, Providence, Scotia (New York), 
and South Orange (New Jersey). In cities 
with more than one junior and senior 
high school, the authorities were asked to 
choose the school on each level in which 
they believed the most effective guidance 
was under way. A sampling was made 
of the students in the schools selected. 
One hundred students were selected in 
a random manner from the eighth grade, 
another hundred from the eleventh 
gtade, a hundred from the graduates of 
the high school in 1928 and 1929, and 
a hundred from the sixth grade in the 
elementary schools from which the 
junior high school students come.’ The 


1 Only eleventh-grade students were studied in 
Indianapolis, Joliet, and South Orange. 
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AN APPRAISAL OF GUIDANCE 


sixth-grade students were included to 
help determine whether the groups dif- 
fered before they entered high school, or 
whether the differences developed during 
their stay in high school. Tests were con- 
structed to measure the students’ knowl- 
edge about occupations, about factors 
that should be considered in the various 
important choices which students must 
make, about false guidance, about the 
program of the school, about college-en- 
trance requirements, etc. Detailed in- 
formation was secured concerning the 
students’ educational, vocational, and 
recreational plans and the reasons there- 
for. Published tests of adjustment and 
vocational interests were also employed. 
A full day of writing was required of 
each student in furnishing the informa- 
tion being used. 

It is not possible to present many data 
at this time. Only a few can be discussed 
to illustrate certain lines of analysis. 
Those reported are for eleventh-grade 
students in two cities. The program of 
guidance in one city is among the oldest 
and best known in the country. The 
other city was without a systematic guid- 
ance program. Data also were obtained 
in these two cities for students in grades 
six and eight, but only data for the 
eleventh-grade group will be reported 
here. Hereafter, the students of the 
school with large stress on guidance will 
be referred to as the “guided” group, 
and those of the school with little guid- 
ance will be referred to as the “un- 
guided” group. The number of students 
represented is 82 for the guided group 
and 130 for the unguided group. 

The percentage of students with defi- 
nite vocational choices is practically the 
same for the two groups. The percent- 
age is 67.7 for the unguided group and 
65.8 for the guided group. The standard 
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error of the difference, 6.7 per cent, is 
much larger than the difference, so the 
difference is not statistically significant. 
There is also no significant difference be- 
tween the percentages of students in the 
two groups without choices but with 
stated preference for one or more voca- 
tions. The percentage is 17.0 for the 
unguided group and 18.2 for the guided 
group. The standard error of the differ- 
ence is 5.4 per cent, so again the small 
difference is without significance. A real 
difference does exist, however, between 
the intelligence quotients of students 
planning to enter certain groups of oc- 
cupations. One illustration will be given 
here. The mean intelligence quotient 
of students planning to enter the pro- 
fessions is 104.2 for the unguided group 
and 117.5 for the guided group. The 
standard error of the difference is only 2.0, 
so the difference is 6.6 times the standard 
error. Thus, there are relatively fewer 
students with lower intelligence plan- 
ning to enter the professions in the 
guided group than in the unguided 
group. 

The extensive measurement of voca- 
tional information failed to disclose any 
significant difference between the two 
groups. The mean score for the guided 
group is 350.5 and for the unguided 
group 343.3. The standard error of the 
difference is 5.5. The small difference 
in score is thus without significance. 

A comparison of the knowledge pos- 
sessed by the students concerning certain 
types of educational information dis- 
closes significant differences. The scores 
of students who plan to enter college on 
a test of information concerning entrance 
requirements of the colleges chosen, show 
a large difference in favor of the guided 
group. The mean score is 22.5 for the 
unguided group and 42.9 for the guided 
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group. The standard error of the differ- 
ence is 4.1, so the difference is five times 
its standard error. Clearly, the guided 
students who plan to go to college know 
more about the entrance requirements of 
the colleges they plan to enter than is 
true for the unguided group. 

A comparison of the adjustment of 
the guided and unguided students dis- 
closes no significant difference between 
the two groups. The mean score on the 
Symonds-Block Student Questionnaire 
for the unguided group is 364.0 and for 
the guided group 356.2. The standard 


error of the difference is 5.2. The dif- 
ference is thus a chance difference and 
without significance. It should be pointed 
out, however, that the unguided group 
had as favorable a status as the guided 
group in their adjustment as measured 
by this test. 

As was stated in the beginning of this 
article, so fragmentary a report can be only 
suggestive and does not justify general- 
izations. It indicates, however, the type 
of information which may be expected 
when complete data from the total in- 
vestigation become available. 


YOUTH RADIO CONFERENCE 


The National Youth Radio Conference 
has completed its eighth season. From 
October 1 to May 1, the Vocational Guid- 
ance Service of the Conference answered 
4195 letters from individuals requesting 
information and help. Of these 1020 
were requests on vocational matters, 534 
from men and 486 from women; 100 
were letters asking for special informa- 
tion used in the broadcast, and 75 from 
teachers, counselors and schools asking 
for information of a vocational nature. In 
addition, many requests for advice on 
problems of personal and social ethics 
were received. All of this service is 
made available absolutely free of charge. 

In addition to answering requests by 
mail, many personal counseling inter- 
views were held and the Service collected 
and classified occupational information 
and cooperated with existing guidance 
and social agencies. 

Because a good many of the letters re- 
ceived represent problems which demand 


sustained attention for a period of 
months, the Vocational Guidance Service 
has two principal functions during the 
summer :—first, to continue the followup 
program so that its information and help 
are always available, and second, to sup- 
plement and correct the files of occupa- 
tional and informational material. 

Since the J. C. Penney Foundation was 
forced by economic conditions to with- 
draw its support, the National Youth 
Radio Conference has been supported 
solely by voluntary contributions. But 
it has been difficult to reach the friends 
of the program because no appeal for 
funds can be made over the air. The con- 
tinuance of this vital vocational service 
during the summer months depends upon 
raising immediately a budget of $5,500 
which includes staff salaries, office rent 
and expenses and fixed bills until Novem- 
ber 1, when the broadcast is resumed. 


DANIEL A. POLING 
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FTER EIGHTEEN years of service to 
the cause of guidance, the official 
organ of the movement now be- 

comes known as Occupations, the Voca- 
tional Guidance Magazine, and takes a 
decided forward step. This publication 
first appeared in 1915 as the Bulletin, a 
four-page occasional periodical under the 
direction of Dr. W. Carson Ryan, Jr., 
now Director of Education, Office of In- 
dian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 

Since then the material published 
through the medium of this magazine has 
comprised over 1,000 articles or 4,000 
pages, the equivalent of fifteen average- 
sized books. Those interested in guid- 
ance have been generous with contribu- 
tions covering diverse phases of the field, 
with major emphasis on education, busi- 
ness, industry, social agencies, and serv- 
ice clubs. One of the principal editorial 
tasks has been to read the two hundred 
of more manuscripts submitted each year 
and to select a well-balanced diet for our 
readers. 

Occupations, the Vocational Guidance 
Magazine, as presented in this issue, is 
not a new venture; it is an advancement, 
bringing toward fruition plans and pur- 
poses evolved through the years in the 
minds of leaders of the guidance move- 
ment. The limited resources of the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association, 
especially since the withdrawal of outside 
financial assistance, has prevented a much 
needed expansion. The assistance of the 
National Occupational Conference, ex- 
plained elsewhere in this issue, comes at 
a most opportune time. 
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IN OUR OPINION 


It shall be the policy of this publica- 
tion to carry on in every detail the work 
heretofore done by The Vocational 
Guidance Magazine, and to add as many 
of the features outlined in the article 
herewith on the National Occupational 
Conference, as possible. We shall en- 
deavor to secure articles which are both 
stimulating and informative; stimulating, 
thus promoting interest and enthusiasm 
in a scientific approach to problems of 
occupational choice and adjustment; in- 
formative, making available techniques, 
procedures, and results of experiences, in 
research and program. 

Guidance in the past has functioned 
largely through the school and conse- 
quently for the benefit of youth. But to- 
day we must recognize also the unpre- 
cedented need for the occupational read- 
justment of adults, and all the agencies 
of our social order should be encouraged 
to share in this enterprise. Service clubs* 
such as Kiwanis, Rotary, Lions, Altrusa, 
Zonta, Quota, and organizations such as 
the Institute of Women's Professional 
Relations, the National Federation of 
Business and Professional Women's 
Clubs, the General Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs, are vitally interested and 
are limited, not in opportunity or willing- 
ness, but by the lack of workable plans, 
methods, and materials. Social agencies 
such as the Young Men's Christian As- 
sociation, the Young Women’s Christian 
Association, the Young Men’s Hebrew 


1See “The Interests of Service Clubs in Voca- 
tional Guidance,” by Harriet E. Towne. Voca- 
tional Guidance Magazine, October, 1931. 
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Association, and the church, are equally 
anxious to join in this program for the 
benefit of both youth and adult. We 
purpose to publish articles dealing with 
these problems. 

Industry and business also have an im- 
portant contribution to make in this un- 
dertaking, and we are soliciting articles 
dealing with these problems affecting so 
vitally the world of work. 

We approach this expanded work with 
eagerness, realizing full well the respon- 
sibility involved. Only through the ac- 
tive, enthusiastic cooperation from all 
persons interested in occupational adjust- 
ment shall we be able to reach desirable 
ends. The pages of this magazine are 
open for the exchange of ideas and ex- 
periences, and the efficacy of the under- 
taking will depend upon such use. 


&. 


A LETTER FROM PRESIDENT 
PROCTOR 
To MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL VOCcaA- 
TIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION: 


As pointed out in the editorial in the 
May issue of The Vocational Guidance 
Magazine, this periodical has enjoyed a 
steady growth since the first issue of the 
Bulletin in 1915. With the present en- 
larged issue, we are taking another step 
in our development. 

By strictest economy and volunteer 
service The Vocational Guidance Maga- 
zine has been able to maintain itself dur- 
ing this past year without subsidy. In 
order to meet the situation, and to pro- 
vide a means for continued expansion, 
the Trustees of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association in August, 1932, 
approached the Carnegie Corporation 


with a proposal. This was made to the 
Corporation prior to the formation of the 
National Occupational Conference which 
was established later for coordinating 
guidance services. 

The Conference saw the need of a 
medium of contact and expression in the 
field of guidance and therefore proposed 
that it cooperate with the National Vo- 
cational Guidance Association in publish- 
ing The Vocational Guidance Magazine 
in an expanded form. 

With the understanding that this pub- 
lication retain aj] the features of The Vo- 
cational Guidance Magazine, and remain 
in every sense the official organ of the 
National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion, it was decided to accept this pro- 
posal for the period of one year—at the 
end of which the Association is to decide 
whether it wishes to continue this ar- 
rangement or to publish the Magazine 
on its own limited resources. 

A special committee was appointed by 
the National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation to cooperate with the National 
Occupational Conference in activities 
which concern the Association, including 
the Magazine. At the present time, the 
Executive Secretary of the National Vo- 
cational Guidance Association is editor 
of the Magazine. The members of the 
Committee on Cooperation are associate 
editors. 

With the present issue, we can look 
forward to a wider scope of activity. We 
invite the cooperation and constructive 
suggestions of the individual readers of 
the Magazine to the end that it may the 
more adequately accomplish its function 
in the field of guidance. 


W. M. Procror, 
President, National V ocational 
Guidance Association. 
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KEEPING THE RECORD 


News of the National Vocational Guidance Association 


NEWS OF THE BRANCHES 
Edited by 
Roy N. ANDERSON 


(May we ask that the secretaries of the 
various branches send reports to Dr. Ander- 
son at Room 203, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York City, after each 
meeting, 50 that this column may be a truly 
representative and comprehensive medium 
for the exchange of worthwhile and interest- 
ing ideas.—EbIToR) 


IT WOULD seem that in the spring 
the Branch Association lightly turn their 
thoughts to conferences. The following 
have been reported for the past few 


weeks :— 


Annual Conference of the Wisconsin 
Vocational Guidance Association 

This Conference was held at Janesville, 
Wisconsin, on April 29. The program 
consisted of a number of very fine talks, 
with sectional meetings on the following 
topics: 

What part can be played in guidance 
by: the Dean; the Industrial Arts Teacher; 
the Occupation-finding Teacher; the Eng- 
lish and Social Science Teacher; the Com- 
mercial Teacher; the Science and Mathe- 
matics Teacher; Club Advisors; the Home 
Economics Teacher; the Foreign Language 
Teacher; the Administrator; Business 
Management; Community Agencies? 

In addition, functional round-table dis- 
cussions were held on the following 
topics: 

How to Interview; Tests, Measure- 
ments and Records; Group Guidance; 
Placement and Coordination; Evaluation 
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of Guidance; How to Give Vocational 
Advisement; Educational Programming; 
Prevention of Failures; How Teachers 
Can Get Up-to-Date Occupational Infor- 
mation; Developing Pupils’ Conscious- 
ness of a Need for Guidance; How to 
Conduct Life Work Conferences; and 
Advisement of the Employed Worker. 

This was an extremely comprehensive 
program and we are informed that the 
meetings were well attended. About 400 
persons were present, representing a large 
number of Wisconsin cities. Certainly 
this State is “guidance-conscious.”” 

The Wisconsin Association also pub- 
lishes a News-Letter each month, giving 
a resumé of guidance activities in the 
State. 


Spring Conference of the Connecticut 
Vocational Guidance Association 

This branch celebrated the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the Vocational Guidance 
movement at its Spring Conference, held 
in New Haven on May 13. The theme 
of the conference was: “The Maintenance 
and Development of Guidance Service in 
a Period of Retrenchment.’’ Dr. Walter 
J. Couper, Connecticut Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Labor, spoke on “Child Labor 
Problems in Connecticut."” Sectional 
meetings were held on the following 
topics: 

The Classroom Teacher's Task in the 
Guidance Program; Records and Reports; 
Classes in Group Guidance; Vocational 
Guidance for the New Fifty Percent; The 
High School Guidance Service in Relation 
to Unemployment; Mobilization of Com- 
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munity Agencies to Meet the Needs of 
Unemployed Youth. 

At the luncheon meeting Dr. Mark A. 
May spoke on “Problems Involved in 
Securing Adequate Citizenship Training 
Through the Public Schools; and Dr. Jesse 
B. Davis spoke on “Pioneers of the 
Guidance Movement.” The meeting con- 
cluded with a vocational guidance sketch 
presented by counselors from the Nor- 
walk schools. A tour was then made of 
the Yale University buildings, ending 
with a visit to the National Vocational 
Guidance Exhibit, which was on display 
in the New Haven Public Library. 


This branch also publishes a mimeo- 
gtaphed Bulletin three times a year. 


Teachers College, Columbia University, 
Branch Association 


The Sixth Annual Vocational Guidance 
“Follies” of the Teachers College Branch 
were presented immediately preceding 
the convening of the General Educational 
Conference held by the College on May 
12 and 13. About 75 persons formed an 
enthusiastic audience at the presentation 
of this skit and enjoyed the banquet on 
Friday evening, and approximately 150 
attended the Saturday morning meeting, 
when the following program was given: 


CONFERENCE ON GUIDANCE IN 
THE PRESENT SOCIAL ORDER 


Held as a part of the General Education 
Conference, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, May 13, 1933( 9-12 A.M. 


Chairman: George Hutcherson, 
visor of Guidance, New York State Board of 
Education, Albany, New York. 


Topics and Speakers 
Initiating a Guidance Program in a Small 


School System 
Leonard Miller, Counselor, Rockland 
County Public Schools, New York. 
Discussion by: Elizabeth Bevan, Coun- 


selor, Port Jefferson High School, Port 
Jefferson, Long Island, New York. 
The Life-Career Class 

Margaret Bittnea, Counselor, East Chester 
High School, Tuckahoe, New York. 

Discussion by: Ralph Gallagher, Di- 
rector of Guidance, Public Schools, Elizabeth, 
New Jersey. 

The Responsibility of the Schools in Gather- 
ing Information about Occupations 

Franklin J. Keller, Principal, East Side 
Continuation School, New York City. 

Discussion by: C. M. Smith, Director 
of Guidance and Placement, New York City 
Public Schools. 

Adapting Placement Techniques to Present 
Economic Conditions 

George A. Hutchinson, Hartford House, 
New York City. 

Discussion by: Clare Lewis, Director, 
Division of Junior Placement, New York 
State Department of Labor. 
The Training the Counselor 

Mary H. Hayes, Director, Voca- 
tional Service for Juniors, New York City. 

Discussion by: Vera Dye, Counselor, 
New York Publi Schools. 

Guidance as a Community Responsibility 

Jerome H. Bentley, Associate Direc- 
tor, Adjustment Service, New York City. 

Discussion by: Norma Bird, American 
Woman's Association, New York City. 
Summary by Harry D. Kitson. 


Cincinnati Branch Association 

The meetings of this association have 
been devoted chiefly to the study of re- 
cent trends in vocations. 

At the January meeting, the vocational 
counselors presented many charts based 
on the census figures, depicting the nu- 
merical changes in the nine occupational 
groups. 

The February meeting was devoted to 
a consideration of trends in the Public 
Service field. Cincinnati's well-known 
City Manager, C. A. Dykstra, was the 
chief speaker. The following summary 
of facts presented at the meeting is given 
by Miss Corre, the secretary: 

“The number of public servants is 
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steadily increasing as Government takes 
over many functions formerly privately 
operated; these jobs are becoming less 
and less political and more professional 
in nature; the vast majority of public 
service workers are appointive and not af- 
fected by changes in administration, the 
causes of dismissal being inefficiency, poor 
service, etc.; there is more regulation and 
control of salaries now than formerly, 
and indications are that this will continue 
to be so and that, with the increasing em- 
phasis on higher educational standards, 
the importance and dignity attaching to 
public service work will increase.” 

At the April meeting, A. Philip Ran- 
dolph, President and Organizer of the 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, 
spoke concerning ‘“Vocational Opportuni- 
ties for Negroes." The speaker indicated 
the increasing variety of opportunities 
which, before the present depression, 
have been open to Negroes, and the se- 
vere effects which the economic crisis has 
had upon the Negro—especially since 
many of the jobs formerly considered as 
belonging to the colored race have been 
taken over by white workers. Mr. Ran- 
dolph emphasized the importance of ade- 
quate training and preparation for Negro 
youth, as well as the development of a 
spirit within the community which will 
open up new vocational opportunities for 
Negroes who are qualified to fill them. 

At the May meeting, Dr. Russell A. 
Stevenson, Dean of the School of Busi- 
ness Administration, and Director of the 
Employment Stabilization Institute, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, discussed the pro- 
gram being conducted by the Institute. 


New England Branch 
The autumn meeting of this branch 
was held in Boston on November 30, at 
which time J. E. Goss, Director of Ap- 
prentices, Brown and Sharpe Manufactur- 
ing Company, Providence, R. I., spoke 
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on “Apprentices.” This spring meeting 
was held on May 24, when Miss Margaret 
Wiesman, Executive Secretary of the 
Massachusetts Consumers League, spoke 
on 

This branch finds it best to have but 
one speaker at each meeting and then 
provide an opportunity for questions fol- 
lowing the talk. Their meetings open at 
4 p.m. and are held at School Commit- 
tee Rooms in the business section of the 
city. 

Detroit Branch 

The Detroit Association, in addition to 
regular monthly dinner meetings, has 
conducted a few tours to places of in- 
terest to guidance workers. The members 
visited the Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company's plant; Ypsilanti State Nor- 
mal; the new Hospital for Mental Dis- 
eases; and the United States Rubber Com- 
pany’s plant. 

Two of the highlights of their year's 
program were the visit of Miss Mildred 
Lincoln, President of the N. V. G. A., on 
February 18; and of Miss Mary Stuart, 
of Washington, D. C., on February 20. 


Chicago Branch 

The Chicago Branch reports three fine 
meetings during the last few months. On 
February 20, Dean A. J. Brumbaugh of 
the University of Chicago discussed col- 
lege personnel activities. He outlined the 
factors that must be considered in plan- 
ning a college personnel organization, as: 
(1) functions of the organization, (2) 
personnel available in the institution, and 
(3) financial resources. He outlined the 
University of Chicago program, which is 
based upon four assumptions: (1) that 
education is concerned with the total per- 
sonality of the student; (2) that non- 
academic factors affect academic progress; 
(3) that all members of the faculty as- 
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sume some responsibility for counseling 
students; (4) that the counseling pro- 
gram should be integrated with the whole 
educational program. 

On March 6, Professor Delton T. 
Howard of Northwestern University dis- 
cussed the personnel program at North- 
western University. He stated that all 
new students are met by group leaders 
who are fairly good at understanding 
human problems. These have been se- 
lected from the student body and coached 
to give information to the new students 
before class work begins, to size the stu- 
dents up, and report their needs to the 
personnel office. In addition, a folder is 
kept for each student, containing infor- 
mation which is used in helping students 
who have special problems. The coun- 
selors find employment for students, 
have charge of scholarshir ., keep in touch 
with aid service, and are experts in the 
field of adjustment psychology. __ 

On April 3, the meeting was in charge 
of the Professional Alliance in Pupil Ad- 
justment, with Miss Florence Clark acting 
as chairman. Mrs. Ann Rogers described 
the contribution of the psychologist, Mrs. 
Erma Erskine that of the visiting teacher, 
Dr. Catherine Brannick that of the med- 
ical examiner, and Mr. J. Schloerb that of 
the school counselor. This meeting proved 
highly enlightening to those unfamiliar 
with the service rendered by these profes- 
sional workers who assist the teacher in 
studying and adjusting the various prob- 
lems of students. 


Rhode Island Branch 


This branch also made several visits, 
among them a trip to the Bradley Hos- 
pital, which is a home for the care and 
treatment of children who are socially 
maladjusted due to neurological diseases. 
Dr. Bradley, the Superintendent, gave an 


interesting talk. On December 14, the 
members of the association visited the 
Rhode Island Hospital Trust Company. 

On January 18, Dr. Harold M. 
Stephens, a member of the bar of Utah 
and California and now engaged in re- 
search work at Harvard Law School, gave 
a fine address on “The Qualifications of 
the Legal Profession.” 

The February meeting was addressed by 
Harold Williams, Director of Boy Scouts 
in Providence, on ‘Character-Building 
Activities of the Scouts.” 

The March meeting was addressed by 
Donald North, Director of the State 
Bureau of Probation, Parole and Criminal 
Statistics, his subject being “Problems of 
Juvenile Delinquency.” 


Seattle Branch 


In the fall, this group held a meeting 
to discuss the topic, “Vocational Guidance 
and Technocracy.” 

At the April meeting, S. E. Fleming, 
Assistant Superintendent of the Seattle 
Public Schools, gave a report on the 
N. V. G. A. and N. E. A. Conventions 
at Minneapolis. 


New York City Branch 


This association held its last meeting 
of the year on Tuesday, May 2, with an 
attendance of about 150. The book re- 
view at this meeting was given by F. G. 
Elton, District Director of the Rehabilita- 
tion Bureau, State Education Department, 
who reviewed “The Handicapped Man 
and His Vocational Adjustment,”’ by Roy 
N. Anderson. The address of the eve- 
ning was given by Dr. Edward L. Thorn- 
dike of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. It was a report of a ten-year fol- 
low-up study of 2000 boys and girls who 
were given a battery of tests—intelligence, 
clerical and mechanical—while in junior 


high school. Dr. Thorndike gave a most 
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interesting survey of the results, which 
will be published in a detailed report by 
the Commonwealth Fund in about six 
months. 


New Orleans Branch 

At the April meeting of this associa- 
tion, Miss Cooley reported on the Minne- 
apolis Convention. The May meeting 
was given over to a celebration of the 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary of the Voca- 
tional Guidance movement, which consist- 
ed of a program developed by vocational 
guidance classes in some of the elemen- 
tary schools of the city. 


LEGISLATIVE REVIEW 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
LEGISLATION 


James E. SWEL, Chairman 


THE CLOSING days of the 1933 legis- 
lative sessions in forty-five states have 
not been marked by great rejoicing 
among those working in the field of so- 
cial legislation. The gains in school 
legislation, labor standards and welfare 
changes have been comparatively slight. 
While a majority of the legislatures have 
been faced with an unusually large num- 
ber of constructive bills, only a handful 
of states have seen the more progressive 
types of social legislation enacted. 

While this result is partly traceable to 
the avalanche of tax and budget-balanc- 
ing plans advanced by the legislators, the 
picture is not completed by merely citing 
financial difficulties. Before the sessions 
convened there was a strong feeling 
among those who are accustomed to 
working with the law-makers that the 
pressure of present economic conditions 
would force the adoption of many of the 
standards which had been advocated dur- 
ing the past decade but had not been 
generally adopted. 
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Labor Standards 

Such labor measures as the minimum 
wage, unemployment insurance, the 16- 
year minimum age for employment in 
industry, a 40 or 44-hour work week for 
women and minors, complete elimination 
of minors from all night work, an ex- 
tended continuation school law provid- 
ing eight hours a week at least for those 
under eighteen, more concentrated efforts 
to regulate domestic service and street 
trades, together with a widened recogni- 
tion of the importance of vocational guid- 
ance and the need for schools better 
fitted to the child—these were all part 
of the legislative planning of several hun- 
dred local and state organizations. 

Measured quantitatively, extremely few 
of the hopes and plans of these groups 
have been realized. Scattered gains, such 
as the minimum wage bills passed in 
New York, New Jersey, Utah and New 
Hampshire, an entirely new child labor 
code in Utah, minor gains in Connecti- 
cut and Massachusetts, and approval of 
the proposed Federal child labor amend- 
ment in six additional states (bringing 
the total to twelve) stand out as the most 
significant changes of the year. While 
this series of gains, accompanied by ad- 
vances of less importance in other states, 
seems to constitute substantial improve- 
ment, the gains appear small in the light 
of circumstances in the nation which 
might be expected to produce a social 
and economic “new deal’’ for the chil- 
dren. 

It seems odd, to say the least, that 
American public opinion has permitted a 
score of legislatures to adjourn without 
giving adequate, if any, attention to 
fundamental labor and educational prob- 
lems of legislation, solution of which 
would have a direct bearing upon eco- 
nomic conditions. Several hundred thou- - 
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sand children under sixteen years of age 
and well over a million under eighteen 
years of age have continued to labor in 
industrial occupations while millions of 
adults remained idle and while legis- 
latures actually refused to consider this 
economic and social paradox or at best 
paid only passing attention to this and 
related problems. 


School Legislation 

The schools did not fare much better. 
A majority of legislatures have managed 
to adjourn, however, without passing 
much of the reactionary and destructive 
legislation submitted to them. Bills at- 
tempting to cut the school term from 
eight months to four or six months, to 
curtail the compulsory school ages from 
six-sixteen years to eight-fifteen years, to 
undermine the system of free education 
by proposing tuition fees to keep the 
schools open, to take away or curtail the 
state appropriations for vocational edu- 
cation, and still others to provide tax 
limits on property or otherwise cut into 
school appropriations without at the 
same time providing other sources of in- 
come, all formed part of the legislative 
program in many states. 

School associations and officers from 
coast to coast have reported the existence 
of powerful lobbies financed by so-called 
taxpayers’ leagues or protective units of 
one kind or another. While some of 
these movements have been clever enough 
to adopt a publicity program bristling 
with declarations in favor of public edu- 
cation, the lobbyists of these well- 
financed organizations have lost no time 
seeing that school appropriations did not 
become “‘unduly burdensome” to the tax- 
payer. There has frequently been little 
recognition by any but the professional 
school groups of the added burden upon 


the schools occasioned by the increasing 
number of children kept in school by 
lack of work. There has also been in- 
adequate attention to the possibility of 
making or finding new sources of rev- 
enue to meet these additional burdens, 
though there has been plenty of em- 
phasis upon the necessity for curtailed 
budgets. 

While some states have kept insisting, 
in the school legislation devised this 
year, that education is a local problem, a 
few states have recognized the need of 
broadening the application of equaliza- 
tion policies. Many individual legislators, 
pointing to the near-bankruptcy of more 
than 360 communities and many states, 
have declared that the Federal govern- 
ment must, by means of supplements or 
otherwise, help the states in financing 
education, with reference to some mini- 
mum base of state promise and per- 
formance. 


Results in Louisiana 


Among the Branch Associations New 
Orleans stands out conspicuously for its 
legislative campaign conducted during 
the 1932 session. Largely through the 
efforts of this association three construc- 
tive changes were made in state laws. 
One of these empowers municipalities to 
establish continuation schools. Another 
provides that New Orleans children 
must attend school until they are sixteen 
regardless of school grade, unless they 
are over fourteen and legally employed. 

A third bill establishes a sixth-grade 
requirement for New Orleans children 
between fourteen and sixteen years of 
age leaving school for work and provides 
for temporary work permits for children 
with physical defects pending their cor- 
rection, and for the appointment of a 
safety engineer and a vocational coun- 
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selor in the office of the factory inspector 
of New Orleans. Securing this voca- 
tional counselor in the office where chil- 
dren are certificated for work should be 
the means of providing a final check 
upon applicants for work permits so that 
these children would not leave school 
unnecessarily nor attempt types of work 
for which they are completely unfitted. 

While we have heard of sporadic ef- 
forts of other Branch Associations on 
legislative tasks we do not have any 
knowledge of another campaign specifi- 
cally initiated and carried through by a 
Branch Association. 


Conferences on Labor 


Since Governor Pinchot called the first 
important Interstate Conference on Labor 
Legislation in 1931 several similar con- 
ferences have been held. Like the Pin- 
chot conference, all of these regional 
conferences emphasized the importance of 
urging upon all states higher standards 
of child employment and many of 
them recommended raising the minimum 
age for employment to sixteen years. 
Governor Ely of Massachusetts appointed 
a Special Commission on the Stabiliza- 
tion of Employment which recommended, 
among other constructive labor standards, 
“creation at the appropriate time of a 
state system of vocational guidance for 
adults, organized cooperatively under 
state auspices, and at state expense by 
local state-aided vocational training cen- 
ters, public employment offices and in- 
dustry.” Since that conference Massa- 
chusetts and New England industrialists 
and professional people have gone to 
Washington to ask President Roosevelt 
to both urge the states to adopt higher 
standards for youth and to enact Fed- 
eral measures where necessary. 
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Minimum Wage in Four States 


After New York passed the Wald- 
Eberhard minimum wage bill President 
Roosevelt sent telegrams to the thirteen 
states then considering minimum wage 
legislation requesting that similar action 
be taken “for the protection of the pub- 
lic interest.” In addition to New York 
three states passed minimum wage bills: 
New Hampshire, New Jersey and Utah. 
The latter state has apparently attempted 
to make doubly sure of a minimum wage 
scale by passing two bills, one a bill em- 
powering the Industrial Commission to 
set up wage scales, and the other calling 
for a vote at the next election to deter- 
mine whether the people want a consti- 
tutional revision permitting minimum 
wage legislation. New York has estab- 
lished an operating board to put its law 
into action even though the time delays 
permitted in the bill may defer its actual 
operation nine months or more. Reports 
indicate the possibility that women’s 
wage scales will be drawn up before 
those for minors are considered. 

In both the minimum wage and the 
sixteen-year minimum age for employ- 
ment of minors President Roosevelt has 
expressed an interest and assisted mate- 
rially in getting the attention of the 
states. 


Federal Child Labor Amendment 
The proposed child labor amendment 


to the Federal constitution has now been 
favorably acted upon by twelve states. 
The six so acting this year are Wash- 
ington, Oregon, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Michigan and New Hampshire. Florida, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, Texas and 
West Virginia are also considering ratifi- 
cation resolutions. Nine states have re- 
jected the proposed amendment this year. 
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Federal Legislation 


The kaleidoscopic developments in 
Washington permit only tentative treat- 
ment of the field of Federal legislation. 
In the matter of industrial control there 
have been four major plans of action 
under consideration. Two of these are 
the Black Thirty-hour bill (passed by 
the Senate), and the modification of this 
bill proposed by the Administration and 
supported by Miss Perkins, aiming to 
forbid interstate transportation of goods 
made by workers on the job more than 
six hours a day or thirty hours a week; 
to establish Federal boards which would 
fix minimum wages for specified kinds 
of work; and to permit the Secretary of 
Labor to order a manufacturing estab- 
lishment to operate its plant only a cer- 
tain number of hours a week. The third 
is the House bill, which differs from 
Miss Perkins’ plan mainly in the forbid- 
ding of the importation of goods made 
in establishments employing people more 
than thirty hours per week, a provision 
which does not meet the approval of the 
Administration. The fourth plan is the 
one which has been worked out in a co- 
operative conference with the National 
Manufacturers’ Association and others 
and which relies upon trade agreements 
and temporary relaxation of anti-trust 
laws to achieve industrial control, with 
governmental supervision as a last resort. 
Violent opposition to this last plan is 
anticipated from some labor sources as 
well as from those who have fought hard 
for the anti-trust measures and fear any 
effort to abrogate them. 


International Congress 


Twenty-eight countries recently sent 
delegates and unofficial representatives to 
an International Congress on Technical 
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Education and Vocational Guidance 
which adopted a series of resolutions on 
this subject. It recommended the follow- 
ing policies with respect to vocational 
guidance: That the primary school, with- 


out attempting itself to practice vocational | | 


guidance, should prepare for it by means 
of an adequate period of compulsory edu- 
cation; should keep cumulative school rec- 
ords showing the results of medical ex- 
aminations and mental tests; and should 
give children educational handicraft train- 
ing and in other ways prepare for effec- 
tive vocational guidance. The Congress 
further urged that members of the teach- 
ing profession should be trained for their 
part as cooperators in the task of voca- 
tional guidance and that specially trained 
doctors should be consulted when their 
advice will contribute toward vocational 
adjustment. 


SUMMARY FOR 1933 
MAJOR LEGISLATIVE GAINS 
Bills Passed 


Sixteen-Year Minimum Age for Employ- 
ment 
Utah (with complete revision of law) 
Wisconsin 
Minimum Wage Mandatory 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey (exempting hotel employes— 
raising question of constitutionality) 
New York (Commission for administra- 
tion appointed—possibility of ruling 
only on women endangers minors’ 
rights) 
Utah (two bills, one calling for constitu- 
tional amendment vote) 
Children’s Code Commission 
Indiana (without appropriation—to re- 
port 1935) 
Creating Child Welfare Division of De- 
partment of Labor 
Washington 
Ratifying Amendment 
Oregon, Washington, North Dakota, 
Ohio, Michigan and New Hampshire. 
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MINOR LEGISLATIVE GAINS 
Bills Passed 


Double Compensation for Minors Illegally 
Employed 
Indiana 
New Hampshire 
Hours Restriction 

New Mexico (eight-hour day and a 48- 
hour week for men and women in mer- 
cantile establishments, same for wo- 
men in industries, hotels, restaurants, 
laundries) 

Connecticut (three bills—nine-hour day, 
six-day and 52-hour week for minors 
under 16 and women in mercantile 
establishments, restaurants, cafes, din- 
ing rooms, barber and beauty shops and 
photo galleries, and raising penalty to 
$100 and 30 days for employers; $25 
for parents) 

Massachusetts (night work—prohibited 
to boys under 18 and women over 16 
after 6 P. M. in leather manufactur- 
ing) 

Minnesota (54-hour week for women 
over 16 in all occupations except tele- 
o- operators and canneries) 

Indiana (women over 18 to work till 12 
P. M. instead of 10 P. M. in manufac- 
turing on two eight-hour shifts) 

Work Permits 

California (requiring employer to notify 
issuing officer five days after ceasing to 
employ minor) 

Connecticut (amending to discontinue ne- 
cessity for employers to notify Board 
of Education when ceasing to employ 
minor on a part-time certificate) 

Street Trades 

Minnesota (makes violation or aiding or 
abetting minor in violating street trades 
law a misdemeanor) 

Registration of New Industries 

Connecticut (anti-sweatshop measure) 

Wages 

Minnesota (requiring employers to fur- 
nish employes with written statement 
of rate of pay, hours of work, etc.) 

Resolutions 

Georgia (memorializing Alabama, South 
Carolina, North Carolina and Florida 
to adopt uniform hours regulations— 
eight a day and 48 a week) 

South Carolina (urges Congress to enact 
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Black Bill amended to eight-hour day 
and 48-hour week and limited to two 
years of operation) 

Pennsylvania (provides for investigation 
of wages a | labor conditions of chil- 
dren, without appropriations) 

Wisconsin (memorializing states to ratify 
child labor amendment. 

School Appropriations 

Connecticut (reduction of per capita ap- 
propriation for mentally deficient 
classes from $50 to $40 per annum) 

New Jersey (authorization to pay from 
any available state fund to meet the 
amount of school taxes not collectible 
by municipalities) ; (permitting coun- 
ties or municipalities to pay state and 
county school taxes in scrip) 

Wyoming (distribution of part of gov- 
ernment royalty fund to schools on 
basis of number of teachers employed 
six instead of eight months) 


PENDING MEASURES 
With Some Chance of Passage 
Amendment 
Florida, Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
Texas and West Virginia. 
Sixteen-Year Bills 
South Carolina (with 14-year poverty ex- 
emption; passed House) 
Texas (with 12-year poverty exemption) 
Illinois (three bills) 
Minimum Wage 
Massachusetts (labeling of goods made 
contrary to wage schedule) 
Tenement Homework Control 
Connecticut (prohibiting children under 
14 from doing this work and prohibit- 
ing all this work between 6 P. M. and 
6 A. M. Substitute bill passed the Sen- 
ate; House amended and passed) 
Schools 
California (elimination of continuation 
school attendance for those 16 to 18 
years; passed the Senate) 
Florida Gondiing all schools to operate 
eight .nstead of four months and ap- 
— to be made on this basis; 
avorable report in Senate) 
(permitting counties to establish County 
Welfare Boards, with paid directors 
who may, among other daties, serve as 
attendance officers—similar in part to 
Alabama system). 
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EVENTS — BEFORE AND AFTER 


SUMMER CONFERENCE AT 
STANFORD 


Under the leadership of Dr. Grayson 
N. Kefauver, Dean-elect of the School 
of Education, a conference on Guidance 
and Personnel will be held at Stanford 
University from July 5 to July 15, 1933. 
Paralleling the regular summer courses, 
general sessions will be held in the even- 
ing and group sessions in the afternoon. 
Problems in high schools, junior colleges, 
and higher institutions, will be con- 
sidered. 


In addition to the regular summer- 
quarter staff of the University, the per- 
sonnel of the Conference will include, 
among others, Dr. Vierling Kersey, State 
Superintendent of Instruction, and Dr. 
Nicholas Ricciardi, Chief of the Division 
of Secondary Education of the State of 
California. Thirty topics are proposed 
for consideration in group meetings. A 
few of these are: 

What special guidance problems exist 
for the very superior and very inferior 
students? 

What staff is needed for an adequate 
program of guidance in schools of vari- 
ous sizes? 

What are the personal and social mal- 
adjustments of students? How can they 
be discovered and met? 

What problems are met when coun- 
seling with students, and what procedures 
are serviceable in handling them? 

What use can be made of the teachers 
in a program of guidance? What pro- 
grams have been developed for use in 
home rooms? 


What books, pamphlets, and visual 
aids are available for use in guidance? 

What tests should be given and how 
should they be used in a program of 
guidance? 

What records are needed for an ef- 
fective program of guidance? What in- 
formation should be secured from the 
lower schools? 

Should there be orientation courses on 
educational and occupational informa- 
tion? In what grade? Taught by whom? 
What content is appropriate for such a 
course? 

What program of local occupational 
investigation is needed? 

What are the implications of the cur- 
rent economic and social conditions for 
guidance? 


WASHINGTON CONFERENCE ON 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


On May 4 and 5 the Citizens Confer- 
ence on Vocational Education and the 
Problems of Reconstruction was held in 
Washington, D. C., under the chairman- 
ship of George P. Hambrecht, State Di- 
rector of Vocational Education, of Wis- 
consin. John A. Lapp, Director of the 
National Rehabilitation Association, was 
Secretary of the Conference. The Con- 
ference discussed the present economic 
situation as it affects ‘Education and Vo- 
cational Readjustment’ and against this 
background drew up an outline of a long- 
time program in which the following 
brief statements of general principles are 
contained: 

1. Rapidly changing conditions and de- 
mands in the industrial, agricultural and 
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commercial fields, which are felt and re- 
flected in the home life of our people, 
require coordinated adjustments of all 
agencies—public as well as personal and 
private—to assist in adapting the indi- 
vidual to the continuing changes. 

2. The public and social service of the 
vocational schools to be adequate and 
just should be based on a broad program 
of general education, so that the indi- 
vidual may understand and enjoy life 
and build thereon broad and accurate 
vocational understanding and efficiency. 


3. The curriculum for general educa- 
tion should be enriched to appeal to the 
tastes and talents of as wide a range of 


young people as possible. 

4. The vocational programs should rec- 
ognize that practical experience and train- 
ing before employment will aid the indi- 
vidual to discover and develop his occu- 
pational interests and aptitudes. 

5. Experiences and training of youth 
in general education should help him to 
develop technique and skill in choosing 
an occupation, securing a job, winning 
promotion and planning and realizing 
a career for which he is fitted. 

6. Education should be developed to 
promote the prevention of disabling acci- 
dents and for the restoration vocationally, 
so far as possible, of accident victims. 

7. A vocational system is incomplete 
which does not provide for continuation 
education which will enable the indi- 
vidual to enjoy opportunities for self- 
improvement and advancement and to 
acquire correct habits of living and right 
attitudes of citizenship. 

8. All of the services of vocational 
education should be available as often and 
as long as may be necessary throughout 
the period of employment, so as to en- 
able the individual to prepare for promo- 
tion and growth. 
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EVENTS — BEFORE AND AFTER 


ECONOMIC STATUS OF 
THE NEGRO 
“The Economic Status of the Negro” 
was discussed at a three-day conference 
in Washington, D. C., from May 11th 
to 13th. Sponsored by the Julius Rosen- 
wald Fund and entertained through the 
courtesy of Secretary of the Interior Ickes 
in the auditorium of the Department of 
Interior Building, the men and women 
who attended were treated to a most help- 
ful symposium. Some of the addresses 
which bore most directly on guidance 
problems were: 
Population and Occupational Trends 
of the Negro 1890-1930 
Monroe Work, Director, Depart- 
ment of Records and Research, 
Tuskegee Institute 
Occupational Trends of the Negro in 
New York City 
Franklin J. Keller, Director, Na- 
tional Occupational Conference, 
New York City 
Construction and the Skilled Crafts 
Charles S. Johnson, Director, De- 
partment of Social Sciences, Fisk 
University 
Human Factors in the Displacement 
and Re-employment of Negro 
W orkers 
T. Arnold Hill, Director, Depart- 
ment of Industrial Relations, Na- 
tional Urban League 
The Economic Status of the Negro in 
Business and the Professions 
Ira De A. Reid, Director, Depart- 
ment of Research, National Ur- 
ban League 
The Next Steps 
W. E. B. DuBois, Editor, The Crisis 
National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People 
Eugene Kinckle Jones, Executive 
Secretary, National Urban League 
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This material produced by the confer- 
ence will be developed by a Findings 
Committee of which Dr. Charles S. John- 
son is chairman. The full reports will 
then be published by the Rosenwald 
Fund. 

The Washington conference, it may 
be added, came within the dates (May 
7th-14th) during which the Department 
of Industrial Relationships of the Na- 
tional Urban League conducted its Fourth 
Vocational Opportunity Campaign to Im- 
prove the Status of Negro Workers. Ac- 
cording to a statement made in announc- 
ing this campaign, the immediate objec- 
tive was not to get jobs: “Its purpose is 
two-fold. First, we would acquaint Ne- 
groes with trends in occupations, and the 
influences that are impelling these trends. 
And, second, we would arouse their 
awareness of the occupational changes 
taking place within the race, and what 
might be done individually and collec- 
tively to insure larger opportunity in the 
work processes of the country.” 


SUMMER INSTITUTE FOR 
SOCIAL PROGRESS 

Definite dates have been set for the 
Wellesley Summer Institute for Social 
Progress, to be held on the campus of 
Wellesley College July 1st to 15th. Be- 
lieving that the present crisis has shown 
that a new, more compelling and con- 
vincing social intelligence must be intro- 
duced into our community life, and that 
adult men and women should acquire this 
intelligence as the only tool with which 
they can work to make over habits, cus- 
toms, and institutions to conform to the 
needs of a new day, the founders of the 
Wellesley Institute for Social Progress 
have initiated an annual summer session 
to be held on the campus of Wellesley 
College, to consider each year some phase 


of the question; “What Are the Funda- 
mentals of a Good Social Order and How 
Can They Be Realized?’ The aspect of 
this general theme which has been chosen 
for the first session is: “Our Economic 
Future—Its Direction and Control.” 

The unique feature of this project is 
the bringing together of potential leaders 
from different vocational groups, to aim 
at a unified effort toward a better social 
order. By widespread interpretation of 
the plan it is hoped to attract about one 
hundred and thirty men and women from 
active life who will join in group dis- 
cussions and in open forums, following 
lectures by experts. Business and the pro- 
fessions will be represented, including 
workers in industry, clerical workers, 
teachers, bankers, engineers, home-mak- 
ers, and owners of businesses, including 
farmers, each to contribute from his own 
practical experience toward the solution 
of some of our most pressing problems. 
There are no scholastic prerequisites or 
age limits, but it is hoped that there will 
be about an equal number of men and 
of women. 

The Institute is separate from Welles- 
ley College, and from the Alumnae As- 
sociation, and will be operated and gov- 
erned by a board made up of representa- 
tive educators, men of affairs and Wel- 
lesley alumnae. Lectures and round- 
table discussions are inclyded in the pro- 
gram. Further information regarding the 
Institute may be obtained by writing Dr. 
Alfred D. Sheffield, 31 Madison Street, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


REFORM OF EDUCATION IN 
A REFORMATORY 
At Elmira Reformatory there is going 
forward a most interesting educational 
experiment which is part of a projected 
educational program for the penal sys- 
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tem of New York State. This experi- 
ment and this program have been in- 
itiated by the special Commission to In- 
vestigate Prison Administration and Con- 
struction, and are under the general 
supervision of Dr. V. C. Branham, 
Deputy Commissioner of Correction. 
Mr. Walter M. Wallack is in immediate 
charge of the experiment at Elmira. 
Elmira Reformatory was chosen as an 
experimental proving ground for several 
reasons. At this institution there are 
nearly 1,500 young men and boys, rang- 
ing in ages from sixteen to twenty-five, 
who are undoubtedly the easiest group 
in the prisons (to use the term gener- 
ically) to teach and the freest from 
settled habits of crime. At the end of a 
term seldom longer than eighteen months 
they are returned to society. The train- 
ing which they receive during this critical 
period must be of a type to assist them 
in their new struggle for readjustment. 
The educational principle underlying 
the experiment is that of individual train- 
ing rather than mass treatment. Accord- 
ing to a preliminary report just published 
by the Commission, the academic and vo- 
cational sides of the project are now be- 
ing emphasized at Elmira, but later a 
program of recreational activities will be 
incorporated. The academic course of 
instruction has been divided into three 
sections, namely, the High School, the 
Intermediate School, and the Preparatory 
School. Of these the High School section 
is farthest developed, the work being 
based largely upon the so-called project 
method of teaching. The vocational por- 
tion of the experiment centers around 
several carefully selected shops which 
have been set up as models for others to 
be added later here and at other institu- 
tions. Courses in training not only for 
the shop instructors, but for the teachers 
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and guards of the institution, have been 
established so that the whole personnel of 
the institution shall work together in ful- 
filling the total aims of the project. To 
the staff have been added a school psy- 
chologist and a librarian, with functions 
directly related to the project, and it is 
hoped that a vocational counselor will 
soon be appointed — at present the di- 
rector of the experiment is acting in that 
capacity. 

In short, the institutional life is being 
remodeled in accordance with modern 
educational aims and methods, special at- 
tention being given to occupational train- 
ing and guidance. Says the Commission: 
“While this work is experimental in 
scope at present, it will become perma- 
nent and will be the forerunner of the 
vitalization of the educational procedures 
throughout the entire Department of 
Correction. It is hoped that the experi- 
ment will have a profound and far- 
reaching effect upon prison administra- 
tion for many years to come.” 


COLLEGE CAMP FOR BOYS 


The third annual session of the Col- 
lege Camp for Boys in High Schools and 
Preparatory Schools, at the Stevens En- 
gineering Camp, Johnsonburg, N. J., will 
be held from August 19th to September 
2nd. The camp is planned primarily 
for boys who expect to go to college in 
the fall and think they might like to be- 
come engineers. Or are sure they would. 
Through lectures, field work, aptitude 
tests, educational and vocational counsel, 
it is designed to help them make sure, 
or at least to make their decisions more 
wisely. ““Our fundamental purpose,’’ says 
President Harvey N. Davis of Stevens 
Institute of Technology, ‘‘is to aid every 
boy who comes to camp in choosing in- 
telligently between two kinds of educa- 
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tion" —that represented by the arts col- 
lege, and that directed toward training 
in applied science. 


GUIDANCE IN RURAL AREAS 


There is a huge need for wise guidance 
of the millions of unemployed young peo- 
ple congested now in rural areas. Some- 
how our countless emergency relief pro- 
grams have, thus far, left them almost 
untouched, although there are more rural 
boys and girls than urban ones. City 
work relief leaders find it a heart-warm- 
ing picture to visualize the enforced re- 
turn of hundreds of thousands of these 
young people to their homes “to help 
mother and dad,”’ but take no account of 
why they left home at first, of the eco- 
nomic conditions on farms today, or of 
the lack of outlook there for young peo- 
ple who have seen a wider life and then 
been turned back home to face an espe- 
cially bewildering future. 

Once there, they mingle in that stream 
made up of city minded brothers and 
sisters more newly out of their rural 
schools, and needed neither at home nor 
in the city. Increasing numbers are re- 
turning from colleges or training schools, 
stopped in their training, or graduated 
without prospect of jobs. There they all 
are, constituting, along with those still 
in rural schools, the majority of our 
American citizenship of tomorrow. 

What can they do, and how can they 
be helped through guidance? Already be- 
fore the depression there were approxi- 
mately twice as many farm workers as 
were needed. This will be increasingly 
true as machinery continues to make 
farming more efficient. Overproduction 
has, for some time already, been one of 
the chief problems of agriculture, and 
governmental planning now for the ur- 
gently needed farm relief is tied in with 


drastic restriction of agricultural produc- 
tion. 

Typically rural areas in most sections 
of the country lack most, if not all, of the 
city’s organized facilities for enabling 
their unemployed young people to con- 
tinue their education now, to get train- 
ing, retraining, or adequate recreation, or 
to do much reading for either profit or 
pleasure. 


The Southern Woman's Educational 
Alliance, concerned with the orientation 
of rural young people, has been studying 
this emergency problem for a year. It is 
convinced that, although its vastness calls 
for large-scale relief, governmental or 
otherwise, a variety of assets for the 
needed programs are available—many 
actually, others potentially — if rural 
leadership is stimulated, helped and made 
aware of existing non-financial aids for 
developing such programs. The Alliance, 
therefore, began, on May 15, a modest 
clearing-house service to help in this way, 
as it can, and in doing this, to call public 
attention to a need far greater than it 
can supply. Requests for this help have 
already poured in from many directions. 

Government departments, as well as 
the National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation, the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, the Rural Department of 
the National Education Association, and 
various other national agencies have al- 
ready been cooperating in the under- 
taking. 


SUMMER INSTITUTE FOR 
OFFICE WORKERS 


Under the sponsorship of the Affili- 
ated Schools for Workers, the first Sum- 
mer Institute for Office Workers will be 
held at Oberlin College, July 15th-29th. 
The other affiliated schools are Barnard 
Summer School, Bryn Mawr Summer 
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School, and Wisconsin Summer School at 
the University of Wisconsin. For this 
institute, planned for a somewhat differ- 
ent group and with a somewhat differ- 
ent program, women office workers be- 
tween the ages of 20 and 35 who have 
completed the sixth grade but have not 
attended college or normal school are 
eligible. A real interest in social and 
economic questions affecting office work- 
ers is essential. Except for incidentals, 
the cost to the students will be $12 a 
week each, which in some cases will be 
met by organizations to which they be- 
long. Tuition will be paid by the na- 
tional committee in charge of the under- 
taking. 

The institute, according to the an- 
nouncement, is being held in answer to 
the demands of office workers. In the 
increasing complexity of business life, 
more and more workers are wanting to 
know about the new trends. Here are 
business and government and war and 
science and machinery, all interwoven in 
a puzzling web of cause and effect. The 
office worker is beginning to ask what 
will become of office jobs with the grow- 
ing mechanization of business. She wants 
to get a broad view of the world scene. 
She wants to find her place in the scheme 
of things. 

The Summer School for Office Work- 
ers Committee consists of Eleanor G. 
Coit, Chairman; Helen Probst Abbott, 
Elisabeth Christman, Grace Coyle, Fran- 
ces Cummings, Paul H. Douglas, Mary 
Ely, Mary Griffiths, Edna Lauterbach, 
Secretary; William L. Nunn, Orlie Pell, 
Hilda W. Smith, Emily Solis-Cohen, 
Olive Sullivan, Margaret Williamson, 
and Phil Ziegler. Applications may be 
made through Miss Margaret William- 
= 302 East 35th Street, New York 

ty. 
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CURTAILING EDUCATION 


A spot map of the United States show- 
ing where schools had been closed before 
March 1 and the children left with no 
other educational opportunity would have 
more than 2,200 dots on it. So writes 
William G. Carr, Director, Research Di- 
vision, National Education Association, 
in the New York Herald Tribune of May 
21. 

With returns received from only forty 
states, the survey shows that the total 
number of children for whom public 
school opportunity ceased before March 
1 is 145,700; before March 30, 467,000. 
These figures mean that an exceedingly 
inadequate and brief educational oppor- 
tunity, or in some cases no education at 
all, was offered this year to about 500,000 
American boys and girls. 


“These are not the only children,” says 
Mr. Carr, “whose schooling is seriously 
affected by current economic and social 
pressures. About 250,000 children are 
allowed to attend school only on a part- 
time basis, and an additional 150,000 
are housed in temporary shacks. In the 
face of rapidly increasing enrollments, 
the construction of new school buildings 
has practically ceased. 


“While the supply of educational op- 
portunity is diminishing the demand con- 
tinues to increase,’ Mr. Carr reports. 
“Business is good in the schools. The 
normal increase in public school enroll- 
ments of approximately one per cent a 
year rolls steadily forward. Each year 
there have been approximately 200,000 
more children in the public schools than 
the year previous. Almost all of this 
increase now falls in the high schools. 
The growth of high school enrollments, 
doubling, as they have, every decade since 
1880, constitutes a social movement which 
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no business depression in our history has 
been able to check. 

“Indeed, the current depression has 
apparently accelerated this trend. At the 
rate high school enrollments are now 
climbing, a new class of forty pupils can 
be formed every ten minutes during each 
eight-hour school day. There are today 
upward of a million more pupils in our 
public schools than there were in 1930, 
although there has been a decrease rather 
than a comparable increase in the num- 
ber of teachers employed. 

“The 1930 census shows a definite 
decrease in the number of children under 
eighteen who are gainfully employed. 
Statistics of working certificates issued to 
children leaving school to enter business 
and industry show a decline of at least 
40 per cent since 1930. Evidently, there- 
fore, the public high schools constitute 
one of the major instruments of unem- 
ployment relief. 

“If the proportion of children five to 
seventeen years of age enrolled in school 
in 1920 prevailed in 1933, more than 
2,000,000 more youths would be added 
to the ranks of the unemployed. What 
will be the effect on business and em- 
ployment conditions if the present trend 
for the limitation of educational oppor- 
tunity continues?” 

The report shows a rise of three per 
cent in school enrollments since 1930, 
with a drop of fifteen per cent in school 
expenditures. 

NUMBER OF SOCIAL WORKERS 


In the new volume (for 1933) of the 
Social Work Year Book, the number of 
social workers in the country is estimated 
at about 36,000, employed at the be- 
ginning of the depression. The United 
States census of 1930 enumerated 31,241 
persons classed as social and welfare 


workers. This did not include probation 
officers, industrial officers, and public 
health nurses. Of the social and welfare 
workers included in the census, over 
24,000 were women. 


YOU AND YOUR GOVERNMENT 


Glenn Frank, President of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, will be the key-note 
speaker in the summer You and Your 
Government radio series, on Tuesday even- 
ing, June 20th. 

“Constructive Economy in Govern- 
ment’’ is the title of this series of fifteen 
broadcasts, to be heard every Tuesday 
evening, from June 20th through Sep- 
tember 26th, from 7:15 to 7:45 Eastern 
Daylight Saving Time. Prof. Thomas H. 
Reed, Chairman of the Committee on 
Citizens’ Councils for Constructive Econ- 
omy, will share the first program with Dr. 
Frank, and will explain the purpose of 
the Citizens’ Councils. 

This series of broadcasts, which will be 
heard over a nation-wide network of the 
National Broadcasting Company, is pre- 
sented by the Committee on Civic Educa- 
tion by Radio of the National Advisory 
Council on Radio in Education, and the 
American Political Science Association, in 
cooperation with the Committee on Citi- 
zens’ Councils for Constructive Economy, 
whose headquarters are with the National 
Municipal League. 

It is expected in this series to present 
the views of the public official, the per- 
son professionally engaged in public 
service, and the taxpayer. There will be 
round-table discussions, interviews, and 
addresses. They will present suggestions 
for economies in the various services of 
government, such as welfare, recreation, 
education, libraries, and public works 
which may be made without impairing 
their efficiency, and will present the argu- 
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ments against economies which would 
destroy necessary services. 


HOGARTH FOR OFFICE OR STUDY 


We expect that many readers of this 
number of Occupations, the Vocational 
Guidance Magazine, will be greatly inter- 
ested in the Hogarth engravings and will 
tell others about them. They appeal as 
art and as history. If the publishers of the 
magazine receive a sufficient number of 
requests for copies of these pictures, we 
will have them reproduced on separate 
sheets of Lustro paper, size 91, by 1244 
inches, suitable for framing. The same 
applies to Professor Brewer's explanatory 
note. A complete set of seven pictures, 
plus the description in artistic type, will 
be mailed to any address on receipt of 
fifty cents. That is, if the demand war- 
rants the supply. 


OCTOBER COMES NEXT 


The October number will be the next 
appearance of Occupations, the Voca- 
tional Guidance Magazine. The present 
(June) issue replaces the usual September 
number of The Vocational Guidance 
Magazine, and begins the new volume 
(Volume XII), which will conclude with 
the issue for June, 1934, making ten num- 
bers in all. The following volume will 
comprise nine numbers, published from 
October to June, inclusive. 


IN THE WAKE OF BEER 


The beer that made Milwaukee famous 
is now, according to newspaper reports, 
making Milwaukee busy. Not only brew- 
ing but allied industries have been stirred 
into renewed activity. Elsewhere, too, 
beer has been putting the hops into busi- 
ness. We express no opinion, in a jour- 
nal like this, on beer as a beverage, nor 
shall we discuss it as the first robin of 
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returning prosperity. (Anyway, this is 
not the editorial but the news depart- 
ment of the magazine.) We merely call 
attention to the many occupational rami- 
fications of the return of beer, and to the 
fact that occupations are partly deter- 
mined by social policies. 

Rehabilitating the old breweries and 
malt houses has meant replacing depre- 
ciated and obsolete machinery. Makers 
of this machinery are also supplying the 
new establishments, in which the build- 
ing trades, of course, take a lively inter- 
est. In hotels and restaurants new bars 
are being set up, and old ones refitted, 
brass rails and all, to say nothing of 
glasses, mugs, and steins. And mirrors. 
Carpenters, obviously, are not the only 
workers thus affected. A long list of oc- 
cupations as well as of industries and 
trades is indebted to the production, dis- 
tribution and consumption of three- 
point-two. 

On the embattled farm the growers of 
barley and hops rejoice. There is in- 
creased demand for barrels, bottles, bot- 
tle crowns, bottle-filling and washing 
machines, mechanical refrigerators, tank 
cats, wooden crates, brewers’ wagons, 
and so on. Labels have to be printed and 
pasted. In music-loving cities like Mil- 
waukee and Cincinnati, there is music in 
the beer gardens again, hence re-employ- 
ment of those who can play in orchestras, 
and there is talk of summer opera in the 
parks once more. Incidentally, we may 
mention the recrudescence of the German 
band, which has a distinctly—or is it 
indistinctly?—beery sound. Playing in a 
German band used to be an avocation 
rather than a chief means of livelihood, 
but nowadays it is probably less of each. 

All the papers tell of the boom in the 
pretzel business, though admitting that 
even in the dry era these bourgeois deli- 
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cacies were popular. It is estimated by 
enthusiasts that beer will spur the Ameri- 
can demand for pretzels to the astonish- 
ing total of 8,000,000,000 a year, or 
enough to make a chain that would wind 
around the world ten times. These fig- 
ures, however, are unofficial. Recently, 
straight pretzels or pretzel sticks have 
made their appearance on the market, 
and it remains to be seen what will hap- 
pen to the twisted kind. Pretzels of the 
characteristic shape cannot be made en- 
tirely by machinery. They still have to 
be twisted by hand, and it takes an ex- 
perienced and skilful operator to per- 
form this trick. Let us hope that straight 
pretzels will never entirely displace the 


traditional variety, or dispossess the ex- 
pert pretzel throwers from their jobs. 

The connection of beer with occupa- 
tions is further illustrated by the state- 
ment of a prominent chiropodist. He 
said that some men, and women, have a 
habit of placing one foot on the rail in 
front of the bar and keeping it there 
for a considerable time. The result is 
that the other foot takes the full weight 
of the body, and this causes the ailment 
known in professional circles as “‘bar- 
foot." The further result, since beer may 
increase the number of the bar drinkers, 
may be additional business for the 
chiropodists! 


GEORGE F. BOWERMAN 
Librarian of the Public Library 
Washington, D. C. 

The depression has developed social 
tendencies where often they were least 
suspected. In times of stress each helps 
the other to weather the storm. So, cer- 
tain socially-minded policemen come to 
our library from tame to time for more 
copies of the folder list on trades and 
professions which we publish under the 
title, “Be Ready for Your Next Oppor- 
tunity.” They wish to place the list in 
the hands of residents on their beats who 
need help in adjusting themselves to a 
swiftly changing and unfriendly occupa- 
tional world. 

We have helped many people to find 


remunerative and socially satisfying oc- 
cupations. They include an unemployed 
teacher who established a nursery school 
in her apartment, utilizing the roof for 
a playground; another teacher, almost 
down and out mentally, who now cares 
for the children of working mothers; and 
an art student, who, lacking funds for 
tuition, follows a reading course in art 
history and criticism, awaiting funds for 
practical instruction in an art school. 
Then there are the window-drapers, pho- 
tographers, and commercial artists, some 
of whom owe to the help of the library 
their jobs, or the retention of them in 
these times of keen competition. 
Recently our library has had the ex- 
perience of acting as adviser to an au- 
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thor engaged in writing a new book on 
vocational guidance for men and boys. 
He wanted to gain the library's experi- 
ence concerning the type of person ask- 
ing for help and the kind of help asked 
for. Our more usual task is that of fur- 
nishing a constant stream of books to vo- 
cational counselors in the high schools, 
on the technique of their jobs and on 
the vocations they bring to the attention 
of their clients among the high school 
students, and that of supplying the stu- 
dents themselves with the specific books 
asked for, or good substitutes. It is in- 
teresting to note the big jump in the re- 
quests for books on forestry, following 
President Roosevelt's plan for sending 
unemployed young men to forest camps. 
Query: Will any books, vocational or cul- 
tural, be supplied to them while they are 
in the camps? 

That the people turn to the library for 
help in these stressful times is shown by 
the figures, which are perhaps fairly typi- 
cal, of the Washington Public Library. 
Since 1929 the registered users of the 
library have increased from 62,000 to 
116,000, a 60 per cent growth, and the 


JUNE 19-30. 
in Chicago. 
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CALENDAR OF COMING EVENTS 
Meeting of the American Association for the Advancement of Science, 


home circulation has in the same period 
increased from 1,561,000 to 2,601,000 
volumes—a 66 per cent gain. The new 
registrants increasingly record themselves 
as unemployed. The books read are in- 
creasingly those dealing with occupations, 
and the readers’ advisers report many 
cases where such reading has been di- 
rected toward re-education for a differ- 
ent kind of job from the one lost, or for 
reinforcement of knowledge in the hope 
of re-employment. 

These readers, many of them dazed 
by what has befallen them, read about 
the economics of the depression—how we 
got this way and how we may climb out: 
they read biographies of successful men; 
they read fiction to help forget their 
trouble; they read poetry and other books 
of inspiration and of power—for help 
towards the maintenance and restoration 
of morale are not the least services ren- 
dered by library books. 

In many cases people have been bucked 
up, perhaps saved from mental break- 
down, by reading library books prescribed 
by library readers’ advisers, who thus 
function as true doctors of literature. 


JUNE 26-30. Meeting of the American Home Economics Association, in Milwaukee. 
JUNE 27-JuLy 1. Convention of the Association for Childhood Education, in Denver. 
Juty 1-7. Annual convention of the National Education Association, in Chicago. 

Juty 5-15. Conference on Guidance and Personnel in High Schools, Junior Colleges, and 


Higher Institutions, at Stanford University. 


Juty 29 - Aucust 4. Dublin meeting of the World Federation of Education Associations. 
Further information may be secured from Augustus O. Thomas, 1201 - 16th Street, 


N. W., Washington, D. C. 


IN Fepruary, 1934. Convention of the National Vocational Guidance Association, in 


Cleveland. 
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WORK OR JOBS—WHICH? 
SAMUEL S. BOARD 
Finding a Job During the Depression (No. 
1, New Deal Series). By Harry D. Kitson. 
New York, Robert C. Cook, 1933. Price, 
$.25. 


How to Get a Job During a Depression. 
By W. G. Graham. New York, Association 
Press, 1932. Price, $1.00. 


Your Job—How to Get It and How to 
Keep It. By E. O. Pickard. New York, 
Dodd, Mead and Company, 1933. Price, 
$1.75. 

If there is any one thing which is evi- 
dent through a review of the three books 
listed it is that the technique of “‘job- 
getting’’ has been standardized. All three 
gentlemen follow the same formula. It 
is a formula thoroughly familiar to all of 
us who have been in this “job-getting” 
business for any length of time. Of the 
three statements, Professor Kitson’s is 
the most succinct. Writing evidently 
within the space limits of a specified for- 
mat, he has succeeded in including prac- 
tically all of the essential points involved 
in the art of job-finding which applicants 
for work, whether they are fifteen or 
fifty, should know. Most of this material 
has been presented previously, doubtless 
in Professor Kitson’s own books and cer- 
tainly in many others, but it is so well 
done here that it would seem unnecessary 
for anyone else to repeat. The price and 
the size should make it a convenient book 
to supply to applicants with whom there 
isn't time to talk at length, and to students 
seeking their first job. 

Mr. Graham's book, which was pub- 
lished a year earlier, covers in the main 


much the same ground with a few indi- 
vidual emphases. The discussion is 
written around a description of what he 
terms an “‘experiment’’ at Hartford 
House, New York. The most interest- 
ing part of the experiment is barely men- 
tioned, however, and the rest, which is 
presented as something of a new ap- 
proach, is really what has become a stand- 
ardized employment technique, espe- 
cially during the last few years. 

The third book, which embraces a 
good many more phases of the problem 
of the adjustment of people to work, is 
evidently the result of many years of work 
by an able personnel director. The first 
part of the book includes much the same 
material as the other two, but following 
that, Mr. Pickard goes on to discuss the 
problem of adjusting oneself to the job 
after it has once been obtained. He dis- 
cusses industrial relations in a very ele- 
mentary form, interprets the large corpo- 
ration, has a word for the girl employee 
and another for the inexperienced college 
gtaduate—most of which is good, is 
sound doctrine and is written so that it is 
easy to read. 

When he attempts, however, to give a 
survey of what various fields have to offer 
and to confine it to the short space of 
twenty pages he is manifestly attempting 
the impossible and naturally doesn’t ac- 
complish much. It would seem as if this 
part of the work should have been am- 
plified considerably or omitted. Since 
“selling” as it applies to obtaining a job 
is treated earlier in the book the short 
chapter on that field appears to be rather 
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out of place, while the final chapter in 
which Mr. Pickard attempts to answer 
supposedly common questions in the 
fashion of a newspaper columnist might 
better have been incorporated earlier in 
the text or left out. Practically all the 
questions apply to a specific person and 
of course cannot be answered in general 
terms. Nevertheless, despite these criti- 
cisms, I believe personnel directors will 
say the book is just what should be said 
to those applying for work. It is sound 
common sense but I wish the author had 
stopped at page 180. It would have been 
a better book. 


All three books, however, make me 
wonder whether we are not becoming 
stereotyped in our approach to the ques- 
tion. After all there has not been and 
will not be for some time a job for every 
person who wants to work unless more 
jobs are created. We have seen occupa- 
tions wiped out of existence repeatedly 
in the past few years and others devel- 
oped which have not taken their place 
but have gradually allowed for a read- 
justment. Professor Kitson gives one of 
his short chapters to instances of men 
and women who have created new jobs, 
but the instances given are just samples 
even if he does point a moral from them. 
If we are progressing as rapidly as we 
seem to be toward the strict regulation 
of the more important industries, we 
may need to study this whole question 
of employment from a different angle. 


Businesses are likely to become as he- 
reditary as the hotel business is becoming 
and as some of the skilled trades have 
been for some time. Large groups having 
a “‘vested interest” in either the machines 
or the jobs will protest changes and bring 
political pressure to bear if any effort is 
made to regulate these businesses so as to 
avoid domination by one group. Under 
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such conditions our only chance to avoid 
industrial stagnation will be to help our 
surplus workers branch out into new 
ventures and undeveloped fields. Pro- 
fessor Kitson’s moral is that we should 
study people’s needs. I believe here is 
a fundamental approach to the question 
of employment on which a good deal of 
fruitful study could be spent. Up to a 
few years ago people's basic needs were 
for food, clothes and shelter. Other ad- 
vantages were in the nature of extra 
blessings accorded the fortunate of the 
earth. Today the problem seems to be 
not to provide more of these essentials 
but to discover enough other “‘needs”’ or 
satisfactions so that those of us who are 
not engaged in the production of basic 
commodities can find something to trade 
with. 

What are these needs of the human 
race that we can help satisfy, and how 
can individuals be made to see these 
needs? Can vocational counselors help 
with this problem? I should say “yes.” 
If we can enlarge the vision and fire the 
imaginations of those out of work so that 
they will seek new tasks as opportunities, 
not just jobs, then we shall recover for 
larger numbers some of the zest which 
older generations had and which some 
fortunate individuals have today. Going 
after a job which somebody else has given 
up or has lost is much like buying a 
second-hand car—the job may meet our 
needs, the work done may be useful to 
others and be perfectly respectabie, but 
the thrill isn’t there. 

If, instead of encouraging those out 
of work merely to seek jobs which exist, 
we could put on a “make-a-job” drive 
directed at the prospective workers in- 
stead of employers we might increase the 
total volume of work done as well as the 


independence of the people affected. In 
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the three books we have been discussing 
just three pages out of a total of three 
hundred and fifty-nine are apparently de- 
voted to a discussion of this phase of the 
problem and even in these there is no 
ordered technique suggested for use in 
finding such new work. 


MORE THAN A REPORT 


Vocational Education and Guidance in 
New York City (Report No. 1). Voca- 
tional Survey Commission ; Harold G. Camp- 
bell, Chairman; Franklin J. Keller, Director. 
Board of Education, City of New York, 
1932. 90 pp. Price $.50, plus postage $.06. 


In reviewing Vocational Education and 
Guidance in New York City, the first 
formal report of the Vocational Survey 
Commission to the Board of Education, 
one faces an interesting problem. The 
document is so well done that enthusiasm 
for its excellence is likely to cause the re- 
viewer to forget that New York is unique 
in innumerable ways so that findings con- 
cerning it are also unique. A city in 
which there are 45,000 pupils attending 
fifteen continuation schools; in which 
there are 383 manual training shops, is 
so different from the average community 
that comparisons if made at all must be 
drawn with care. In what follows I shall 
try to keep this consideration always in 
mind. 

The first thing to attract my attention 
is the title, ‘Vocational Education and 
Guidance in New York City.” There 
have been a number of surveys for vo- 
cational education, likewise there have 
been a few surveys for vocational guid- 
ance. In the vocational education sur- 
veys, guidance has at best been given a 
chapter which often seemed an after- 
thought. In the vocational guidance sur- 
veys, the training program, without which 
guidance is of questionable value, has 


been largely avoided. The New York 
survey, by combining in its title these 
two interwoven aspects of the complete 
problem of vocational adjustment sets the 
pattern, in my judgment the only correct 
pattern, to which it adheres throughout 
the report. 

The second point to be emphasized is 
that the survey is conceived as a continu- 
ing investigation. The volume under con- 
sideration is a report of progress, a state- 
ment of policies. So many surveys are 
made, then printed, then stacked, and 
nothing further results. This survey has 
just begun. It ought never to end if New 
York is really to educate for vocations 
intelligently. 

A third point is the fact that the sur- 
vey was a cooperative venture. To use 
the Commission’s own words, ‘‘Realizing 
that other educational agencies have been 
interested in the development of voca- 
tional education, the Commission has 
adopted the policy of appropriating the 
services of all who could contribute to 
the attainment of those objectives.’ Such 
a sentence should be written into the plans 
of every group which undertakes to study 
an educational problem. 

The item of greatest importance, how- 
ever, has to do with the survey staff itself. 
To quote again in part: 

A number of educational surveys 
have been made in this country during 
the past twenty years. They have usu- 
ally been conducted by outside agen- 
cies and when the results have been 
published there has been left to the 
administrators of the school system 
surveyed the task of carrying out the 
recommendations. The essential weak- 
ness of this procedure is that the ad- 
ministrators and the teachers under 


1 Vocational Education and Guidance in New 


York City, Report No. 1, 
p. 12. 
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their supervision have not fully under- 
stood the reasons for the recommenda- 
tions. . .. To avoid such an eventuality 
in this survey, the Commission has or- 
ganized a staff by drawing entirely 
from the personnel of the New York 
City schools, and has taken particular 
pains to obtain representatives of every 
type of school where any phase of vo- 
cational education is carried on... . 
Each of these staff members has been 
a trade teacher who has had at least 
five years’ (in most cases ten to twenty 
years’) experience in his or her trade. 
. . . Therefore, the recommendations 
become, in a sense, the recommenda- 
tions of the school system itself. The 
administrators and teachers are likely 
to be in full sympathy with them.* 


Adherence to this cardinal principle in 
survey technique seems to me particularly 
necessary in making a survey of voca- 
tional education and guidance. 

So much for the way in which the sur- 
vey is being made. We turn now to the 
recommendations. The first recommen- 
dation emphasizes the fact that vocational 
education and guidance, being a phase of 
secondary education, are entitled to facil- 
ities and personnel of the same quality 
as that in the best high schools. With this 
I am of course in complete agreement. 
I would point out, however, that we are 
rapidly approaching the time when the 
kind of vocational education discussed in 
the survey will be provided on the junior 
college level as well as, and in some 
states instead of, the regular high school. 
Everything points to this development. It 
is significant that the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education has ruled that fed- 
eral funds may be used for reimburse- 
ment for approved classes of junior col- 
lege level, a ruling, in my judgment, of 
sound wisdom and vision. 


2 Ibid. pp. 12-13. 
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Recommendation II emphasizes what 
we all know to be good practice, but 
which is far too frequently not observed, 
viz., the necessity that advisory commit- 
tees of employers and employes be or- 
ganized for all aspects of the vocational 
program. It cannot be reiterated too 
often. The third recommendation is after 
my own heart, for it places all vocational 
activities in the city under one admin- 
istrative officer, in this case one associate 
superintendent. We can never attack the 
problem unitedly until under one leader 
we embrace day and evening vocational 
classes, continuation schools, industrial 
art classes, apprentice schools, and the 
complete program of vocational guidance 
and placement. Recommendation VII 
I believe in so implicitly that although I 
repeat, I quote it here: 


Guidance, Placement, and Coor- 
dination as integral factors in Voca- 
tional Education. The Commission be- 
lieves that it is impossible for voca- 
tional education to function success- 
fully unless it is accompanied by a 
strong guidance program. It therefore 
strongly urges the adoption of such a 
program for both central and general 
schools. 


I would add that no vocational guid- 
ance program can function successfully 
unless it is accompanied by a strong pro- 
gram of vocational education. It is sig- 
nificant to note that one of the ten state- 
ments of principle adopted by the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association 
at the Minneapolis meeting in February, 
1933, vigorously emphasized this point 
of view. 

The other recommendations are of less 
general interest, bearing particularly upon 
the New York situation, but they give 
evidence of the same wise deliberation 
on the part of the staff as those which 
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have been discussed. The whole survey, 
which can be read in an evening, gives 
evidence of splendid leadership possessed 
of intelligence and imagination. It should 
profoundly affect vocational education and 
guidance in New York City, and indi- 
rectly throughout the nation. 
—Epwin A. Leg. 


THOUSANDS OF TESTS 
A Bibliography of Mental Tests and Rat- 
ing Scales. By Gertrude H. Hildreth. New 
York, The Psychological Corporation, 1933. 

This is the most exhaustive bibliog- 
raphy of mental tests and rating scales 
yet to appear. Even a cursory inspection 
of its contents leads the reader to accept 
readily the statement (in the introduc- 
tion) that “every available known source 
of information about tests and rating 
scales has been investigated.” The list 
“may be considered approximately com- 
plete through December, 1932.’’ Brit- 
ish, French, and German citations appear 
in large number, as well as those to 
works in this country. Something over 
4,000 tests and rating scales are listed. 

Various sections are: Tests of Mental 
Capacity, Performance Tests, Achieve- 
ment Tests, Character and Personality 
Tests, and Vocational Tests. 

The section on Vocational Tests oc- 
cupies only 16 pages, but several hun- 
dred tests are included. These are 
grouped under the headings: General, 
Business Ability, Clerical, Employees of 
Manufacturing Companies, Mechanical 
Aptitude, Achievement and Interests, 
Vehicle Drivers, Specific Vocations, and 
Stenographers and Typists. 

Tests are included without selection as 
to reliability or validity or other standards 
of excellence, but not all tests ever de- 
vised are included. Those excluded were 
“materials that were almost wholly sub- 


jective in character, were designed solely 
for use in an isolated experiment, as for 
example, in the study of transfer of 
training or mental fatigue; were not 
standardized as to method of administra- 
tion and were not available in satisfac- 
tory published form.” 

Accompanying most of the listings are 
references to the literature. The refer- 
ence chosen to accompany each listing is 
that “which gives the most comprehen- 
sive description of the tests or which in- 
cludes a facsimile copy of the tests.” 

Author and subject indices are ap- 
pended. 

—P. J. RULON. 


OCCUPATIONS FOR GIRLS 
The Girl and Her Future. By Helen 
Hoerle. New York, Harrison Smith and 
Robert Haas, 1932. Price, $2.00. 

This book should serve as a most wel- 
come one to all counselors and advisers 
of girls desiring to add a new reference 
book to their vocational shelves. In- 
tended, as the author says, to aid the 
gtaduate who is sure neither of herself 
nor of the opportunities open to her, Miss 
Hoerle has managed to answer many 
questions baffling to those starting on 
their vocational life. 

Apparently every occupation, the usual 
and the unusual, now open to girls and 
women, receives attention here. For each 
of the one hundred and fifty or so occu- 
pations discussed, some outstanding wo- 
man in the field was consulted by the 
author, and therefore the book is essen- 
tially practical enough to appeal to the 
interest and reasoning ability of any girl. 
Due, nevertheless, to the author's good 
selection, not only are these successes in 
fields illustrated by Amelia Earhart, 
Alice Foote McDougall, etc., put forth as 
possible successes for others, but all the 
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hardships and disadvantages to be met, 
the training and qualifications necessary, 
and the effect of the occupation on the 
worker are given careful attention. 

The matter of income is stressed in too 
great a degree, particularly in the case of 
office, department store, and beauty work- 
ers. To read, “Many a girl (beautician) 
averages $60 to $70 each week,” is a 
little misleading. On the whole, how- 
ever, these brief résumés of different oc- 
cupations, introduced by a general dis- 
cussion of woman’s part in the business 
world (particularly one section devoted 
to “Getting a Job and Keeping It’’) 
seem most valuable. Best of all, the book 
is written in a clear and interesting man- 
ner so necessary for perplexed high school 
girls. 

—Mary Eunice Sproat. 


COLLEGE GUIDANCE 
Measurement and Guidance of College 
Students. Published for the American Coun- 
cil on Education. Baltimore, the Williams & 
Wilkins Company, 1933. 

This is the first report of the Commit- 
tee on Personnel Methods of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education. The book con- 
tains five chapters, representing the work 
of five subcommittees in developing pro- 
jects formulated by the central committee. 

Dean Hawkes, in the introduction, de- 
scribes the purpose of these projects as 
follows: “The Committee set itself the 
task of defining a few projects which 
would enable them to present to col- 
leges and universities methods of gain- 
ing and recording information in a man- 
ner more scientific than had been pos- 
sible in the past and which would be 
useful for aiding personnel officers to 
give intelligent advice to students.” 

Project One deals with the personal 
record card, including a most compre- 
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hensive discussion and description of the 
American Council Cumulative Record 
and its construction and use in secondary 
schools and colleges. Directions for col- 
lecting and organizing material and for 
making entries are illustrated through- 
out the chapter. In conclusion, the sub- 
committee has pointed out the danger to 
be avoided in the construction and use 
of record cards adapted to an institu- 
tion’s own particular needs. 

The second project has to do with the 
preparation of achievement tests. Weak- 
nesses in the present situation are pointed 
out, and recommendations made for fu- 
ture testing projects. The subcommittee 
has submitted tests which it constructed 
through the cooperation of the Pennsyl- 
vania Study of the Carnegie Foundation, 
the Educational Records Bureau, and by 
the collaboration of the various authors 
of the tests. 

The Committee has devoted nearly one 
hundred pages, constituting half of the 
entire book, to the third project, ‘the 
nebulous field of personality measure- 
ment.” This includes a most compre- 
hensive discussion and description of 
present practices in personality measure- 
ment in colleges and universities. Forms 
of rating scales used in various colleges 
are reprinted, together with a tentative 
form used by the committee for experi- 
mental purposes. Several pages are de- 
voted to an evaluation of rating scales 
and vocational interest blanks, including 
the Strong and Manson Vocational Inter- 
est Blanks and the results obtained from 
their use in colleges and universities. 

Project Four consists of the prepara- 
tion of a number of interesting voca- 
tional monographs, aimed to give the vo- 
cational information needed by college 
students, with suggestions and recom- 
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mendations as to future monographs and 
their relation to vocational counseling. 

Chapter Five is devoted to a study of 
the forces which operate to further the 
character development of college stu- 
dents, The data used and the results ob- 
tained are most interesting, and point to 
a definite need for more research in 
this direction. 

The material which these committees 
have collected in this report is most 
readable, and should prove valuable to 
college personnel officers as well as af- 
fording a point of departure for a more 
scientific and sane approach to the 
problem of guiding the youth of today. 

—Rosa H. Hopckins. 


OCCUPATIONS FOR NEGROES 
The Color Line Series. No. 1, The For- 
gotten Tenth ($.35). No. 2, 5,000,000 Jobs 
—The Negro at Work in the United States 
($.15). No. 3, He Crashed the Color Line! 
($.15). New York, the National Urban 
League, 1933. 

The country over, counselors despair 
when confronted with the problem of the 
keen, intelligent Negro who dreams of 
success in those professions where white 
predominance and dominance seemingly 
block his path. They usually evade the 
issue or, with what they consider to be 
benevolent frankness, tell the youth that 
fate is against him. But some Negroes 
have wrestled with fate and have won. 
They have been unusual persons, but 
white or black, is it not only the unusual 
who steps forward out of the ranks? 


The Editor of Opportunity, Journal of 
Negro Life tells the stories of William G. 
Haynes, chemist; E. Simms Campbell, ar- 
tist; Walter Arthur Gordon, football 
coach; Elmer Smith, radio technician; 
Charles Sumner Duke, civil engineer; 
Sinclair Jeter, artificial limb maker; and 


Archer B. Owens, detective. These are 
“success stories” of the best type. They 
will be read by Negro youth with avidity 
and profit. They will have a distinct so- 
cial value for white boys, too. Haynes 
and his fellows are the unassuming, un- 
spectacular heroes of the colored occupa- 
tional world, for They Crashed the Color- 
line! 

Five Million Jobs includes a helpful 
section on guidance for the Negro Work- 
er, in which there are indicated the po- 
tentialities of interracial groups, trade 
bodies, colleges and universities, and Ne- 
gto business. The Forgotten Tenth is an 
analysis of Unemployment among Ne- 
gtoes in the United States and its Social 
Costs. 


BRIEFER MENTION 

The Handicapped Child. Report of the 
Committee on Physically and Mentally Han- 
dicapped of the White House Conference 
on Child Health and Protection. New York, 
The Century Company, 1933. Price, $3.00. 

This is a report of the White House 
Conference, and devotes a whole section 
to vocational adjustment. In this treat- 
ment the various limitations related to 
specific difficulties are outlined and sug- 
gestions given for the proper attitudes of 
parents, employers, teachers, and the 
handicapped. Curative measures are pro- 
posed and social contacts are discussed. 
Prevocational exploration of ability and 
interest, vocational training, placement, 
and follow-up are succinctly explained, 
and there are special sections for adjust- 
ments based on various handicaps. The 
development of employment opportuni- 
ties is explained as involving state or 
local help for those below the level of 
ordinary employment, and protective 
legislation is advocated with regulation 
by the federal government. About forty 
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pages are given to this treatment of vo- 
cational adjustment. 

The first part of the book is devoted 
to a comprehensive discussion of the 
various kinds of handicaps and their 
treatment. There are some other refer- 
ences to the vocational problem through- 
out the text. 


Beyond the School. A Textbook on Work 
and Living. By Frank A. Rexford and 
others. New York, Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, 1933. 

This book is written by the directors 
of civics and guidance in the New York 
City schools, a teacher of civics, and an 
acting principal of a high school. Part 
One deals with the “Dignity of Work;” 
Part Two, “Industry and the Worker;” 
Part Three, “Your Work;” Part Four, 
“Kinds of Work; Part Five, “Thrift 
and Banking;” Part Six, “Professions;” 
Part Seven, ‘Personal Service;’’ Part 
Eight, “Government Service;” and Part 
Nine, “World of Opportunity.” Part 
of the book is written in a chatty, con- 
versational style, while other parts are 
ordinary exposition. There are numerous 
illustrations. 


The Professional Boys’ Worker in the 
Y. M. C. A. An Occupational Study. By 
Owen E. Pence. New York, Association 
Press, 1932. 

This book is a comprehensive study 
of all forms of work with boys with the 
Association. Chapter 1 is entitled ‘The 
Field of Work’ and includes informa- 
tion on its history and importance. Chap- 
ter 2 is statistical and exploratory, ‘The 
Position Itself.” Chapter 3 likewise deals 
with actual conditions, ““The Present Per- 
sonnel.” Chapter 4 is the “Present Pro- 
fessional Status,” and Chapter 5, “The 
Professional Outlook.”” In this last chap- 
ter is given a critical appraisal of the con- 
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ditions existing at present, with sugges- 
tions for betterment. 

The book is equipped with references 
and questions for study and discussion. 


Be a Puppet Showman. By Remo Bufano. 
New York, The Century Company, 1933. 

This manual, well illustrated with cuts 
of construction processes and finished 
products, is designed for those who wish 
to build and give a puppet show. 


Le Travail Humain is a new quarterly, 
of which No. 1 is dated March 1, 1933. 
This magazine of 128 pages will include 
references on mental hygiene, occupa- 
tional orientation and selection, physical 
education and sports, educational meas- 
urements, vocational physiology, and voca- 
tional psychology. The price of subscrip- 
tion in the United States is 130 francs. 
J.-M. Lahy and Professor H. Laugier are 
the editors. The address is Conservatoire 
National des Arts et Métiers, 292, Rue 
Saint-Martin, Paris-III°. 


The Personnel Journal for April con- 
tains studies of two personality tests, 
those of Bernreuter and Allport. An ar- 
ticle describes the economic difficulties 
of aged persons, and another examines 
the question, “Does it pay to change posi- 
tions in the field of education?’’ Dr. 
Strang finds that there is no strong finan- 
cial argument for either change or per- 
sistence and states that changes, if made, 
should be on other grounds. The lead- 
ing article gives much interesting in- 
formation on occupations, intelligence, 
age, and schooling of a factory popula- 
tion of 9,000 men. As might be ex- 
pected, there is an enormous overlap- 
ping of intelligence scores among the 
several occupations. Other conclusions 
are that age shows no systematic rela- 
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tionship to occupation, and that test 
scores and schooling are practically nor- 
mal in distribution, while age is strongly 
skewed toward youth. The highest cor- 
relation seems to be that between intel- 
ligence and schooling. 


Pasadena Junior College has recently 
divided its instruction into six main 
groups: Applied and Fine Arts, Business 
Education, Life Science, Engineering, 
Technology, and Social Service. Each of 
these groups has a student representative, 
with a seventh member acting as editorial 
chairman of the group. The students 
have organized to publish booklets on 
vocational opportunities in each of the 
six fields. Three attractive booklets have 
already been issued: Engineering, Busi- 
ness and Life Science. 


In 1930 wage-earning men still so 
greatly outnumbered wage-earning wo- 
men that they comprised seven of every 
nine persons employed. In the two dec- 


ades 1910 to 1930, however, there was 
some ebb and flow in the tide of the 
ratio of men to women. To every 100 
women there were 373 men in 1910, 
387 men in 1920, and 354 men in 1930. 
From 1920 to 1930 the increase among 
gainfully occupied women (26 per cent) 
was greater than the gain in the female 
population ten years of age and over (21 
per cent). The opposite was true for 
men. The decade saw an increase of only 
15 per cent among the gainfully occu- 
pied men compared to an 18 per cent 
advance in the male population ten 
years of age and over. 

These and similar facts are brought 
out in a new study of census figures by 
the Women’s Bureau of the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor. The bulletin, writ- 
ten by Mary V. Dempsey, is entitled 
“The Occupational Progress of Women, 
1910 to 1930.” Women’s gains and 
losses in the matter of occupational foot- 
holds and strongholds are compared with 
men’s over a score of years. 


BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


The Book of Opportunities: A Dictionary 
of Jobs. By Rutherford Platt. New York, 
Putnam, 1933. Price $3.00. 


Business Opportunities for Women. By 
Catharine Oglesby. New York, Harper & 
Brothers, 1933. Price $2.50. 


Displacement of Men by Machines: Ef- 
fects of Technological Change in Commer- 
cial Printing. By Elizabeth Faulkner Baker. 
New York, Columbia Unipersity Press, 
1933. Price $3.50. 


Seasonal V ariations in Industry and Trade. 
By Simon Kuznets. New York, National 
Bureau of Economic Research, 1933. Price 
$4.00. 

Supervision in the Social Studies. Thitd 
Yearbook, the National Council for the So- 
cial Studies (Department of Social Studies 


of National Education Association). Phila- 
delphia, McKinley Publishing Company, 
1933. Price $2.00. 


University Teaching By Mail: A Survey of 
Correspondence Instruction Conducted by 
American Universities. (Studies in Adult 
Education). By Walter S. Bittner and Her- 
vey F. Mallory. New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1933. Price $2.50. 


Review of Legal Education in the United 
States and Canada for the Year 1932. By 
Alfred Z. Reed. New York, Carnegie Foun- 
dation for the Advancement of Teaching, 
1932. 


News Service Bulletin, School Edition: 
Carnegie Institution of Washington. Vol. II, 
Nos. 1-36. Washington, Carnegie Institu- 
tion of Washington, 1930, 1931, 1932. 
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DOROTHY CANFIELD FISHER (“If Occupa- 
tions Were Athletics”) has always lived in 
an atmosphere of educational ideas. After 
graduation from Ohio State University, she 
took her degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
from Columbia and continued her studies 
abroad. She was for a time Secretary of 
the Horace Mann School. Her work in in- 
terpreting the Montessori system is well 
known. Her Why Stop Learning? in which 
she emphasizes the wide difference between 
universal literacy and universal education, is 
an entertaining and stimulating review of 
what may and should be done in adult edu- 
cation. Famed as a writer of novels and 
short stories, the long list of her books in- 
cludes The Bent Twig, The Deepening 
Stream, Her Son's Wife, and Basque People. 
Her home is in Arlington, Vt. 


WHITING WILLIAMS (‘School and Fac- 
tory’) was at one time assistant to the Presi- 
dent of Oberlin College, and later Executive 
Secretary of the Cleveland Welfare Federa- 
tion. When he was Vice-President of a 
Cleveland steel company, he wanted first- 
hand information about the men who made 
the steel. So he set out, in overalls, and 
traveled around the U. S. A. as a journey- 
man laborer in mines, factories, et cetera. 
He reported his findings in What's on the 
Worker's Mind? Since then he has written 
other books, based on actual experience work- 
ing in the coal mines and steel plants of 
the United States, Germany, France, Great 
Britain, Russia, Italy and South America. 


ARTHUR E. MORGAN (“New Frontiers in 
Occupations”) is President of Antioch Col- 
lege, Yellow Springs, Ohio, and has just 
been named by President Roosevelt as chair- 
man of the Tennessee Valley Power Author- 
ity, the supervisory body which is to direct 
the development of Muscle Shoals. Dr. 
Morgan has rendered invaluable service to 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture as su- 
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pervising engineer in drainage investiga- 
tions, and for years was chief engineer for 
the Miami Conservancy District for flood 
control at Dayton, Ohio. He was chief pro- 
moter and Vice-President of the Moraine 
Park School at Dayton. While it may be 
said that Dr. Morgan’s professional interest 
is college administration, it is putting it 
mildly to say that his avocation is hydraulics. 


GRAYSON N. KEFAUVER (“An Appraisal of 
Guidance in Secondary Schools’) is Dean- 
Elect of the School of Education, Leland 
Stanford University. He received his A.B. 
degree at the University of Arizona, A.M. 
at Stanford, and Ph.D. at Minnesota. Was 
a teacher in the high school at Tucson, prin- 
cipal of an elementary school at Fresno, in- 
structor in secondary education at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, and Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education at Teachers College, 
Columbia. 


JOHN M. BREWER (‘Use of Occupational 
Information”) is a Californian who migrated 
East for advanced education, receiving his 
Ph. D. at Harvard. Dr. Brewer has been a 
classroom teacher in a trade school, teacher 
of education and psychology in a normal 
school, and is now Director of the Bureau of 
Vocational Guidance at the Harvard Gradu- 
ate School of Education. He has always 
been active in boys’ clubs and camps and is 
author of many books in the field of guid- 
ance. His latest book, Education as Guid- 
ance, is one of his most valuable contribu- 
tions to the field of education. 


FERN OGG (“Guidance of the Unem- 
ployed”) is an interested observer of social 
welfare in and about Boston. 


EDWIN A. LEE (‘Vocational Guidance 
and Education: Retrospect and Prospect’), 
a native Californian, started his educational 
career in San Rafael as supervisor of music 
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and industrial arts. He later served as Di- 
rector of the Division of Vocational Edu- 
cation at the University of California, and 
State Examiner of Schools for his state. In 
1929 he was chairman of the subcommittee 
on vocational education for President 
Hoover's White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection. Dr. Lee has always 
been vitally interested in both vocational edu- 
cation and guidance and speaks with au- 
thority in both fields. 


SAMUEL S. BOARD, who reviews three 
books at one fell swoop, was for seven years 
Director of the Yale Graduate Placement 
Bureau, and during the past year has been 
Occupational Counselor at Yale as well as 
at other representative colleges. He is Presi- 
dent of School and College Counselors, Inc., 
New York City, and devotes part of his time 
to lecturing on vocational and educationa! 
topics. 


Cro 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO OCTOBER “OCCUPATIONS” 


The next number of Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Magazine, will contain 
an article by Frances Perkins, U. S. Secretary of Labor. 


President A. E. Morgan of Antioch College, who has been appointed by President 
Roosevelt to serve as Chairman of the Tennessee Valley Power Authority, the supervisory 
body in charge of developing Muscle Shoals, will write on “Education for a New Social 


Order.” 


Dr. Grayson N. Kefauver, Dean-elect of the Stanford University School of Education, 
and Albert M. Davis, a graduate student at Stanford, will report an investigation of recent 


and current “Investigations in Guidance.” 


There will be another series of Hogarth engravings—this time not of the industrious 


apprentice but of the other one. 


Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Magazine, will also contain in October a further 
report on the recent meeting of the National Occupational Conference, and a further out- 
line of developing plans. Other articles, in addition to the several departments, will be 
included. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 
CHARACTER AND PERSONALITY 


The International Quarterly Review for Psychodiagnostics and Allied Studies 
Editor: Rosert Savpex, London 


CONTENTS OF MARCH ISSUE 


Character and Personality Among American Indians............. AUSTIN 
Constitutional Types as Revealed by the Psychogalvamometer.................... ..... Ewnxe 
Experimental Psychology and Psychological Experiment............. Ww. McDoveart 
The Experimental Method Treated as an Instrument of Psychological Investigation....Eanst KreTscu Mer 
The Experiment: Is it the Only Reliable Way to Establish Psychological Facts?......... Hans Daresca 


PUBLISHED SIMULTANEOUSLY IN DURHAM, N. C., LONDON, AND BERLIN 
Price $2.00 per annum 
THE DUKE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
DuruHaM, N. C. 


TEACHERS, WE PLACE YOU—MORE CHANGES IN 1933 
ROCKY MT. TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


410 U.S. NATL. BAWK BLDG. William Ruffer, Ph.D., Mgr. DENVER, COLO. 
Branch Office MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West. We Enroll Only Normal and College Graduates. 
Photo copies made from original, 25 for $1.50. Copyrighted Booklet, “How To Apply and 
Secure Promotion, with Laws of Certification of Western States, etc., etc.,” free to mem- 
bers, 50c to non-members. Every teacher needs it. Write today for enrollment card and 
information. 


CLEVELAND IN 1934 
It has been decided to hold the 1934 
convention of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association at Cleveland in 
February. 


A Famous Employment Expert 
Tells How to Choose and Obtain 
a Good Position 


THE GIRL 
and HER JOB 


By EstuHer Eserstapt BRooKEe 


Cre 


HERE’S ANOTHER ONE 


According to P. G. Wodehouse, writ- 
ing in the American Magazine, ‘there are 
intricate ramifications of personnel in 
Hollywood. For instance, there is a Nod- 
der. A Nodder is something like a Yes- 
man, only lower in the social scale. A 
Yes-man’s duty is to attend conferences 
and say ‘Yes.’ A Nodder’s, as the name 
implies, is to nod.” This reminds us 
that old Homer used to do his own nod- 


Quiet, efficient, friendly, Esther Eber- 
stadt Brooke is the manager of one 
of New York’s leading employment 
agencies; known and trusted by thou- 
sands of business firms. Out of her 
rich personal experience she has 
written this splendidly practical hand- 
book on how to choose and obtain a 
good position. 

Here are the full and concrete an- 
swers to the questions which young 
women, college and high school grad- 
uates, have asked; how to choose the 
right career, and the proper technique 
of getting the job. $1.00 


D. APPLETON ann COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street New York 


ding, in another way. 
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Educational 
Guide Books 


HANDBOOKS FOR 
PARENTS AND 
TEACHERS 


PrivaTe SCHOOLS 
17th Edition 1100 pages 
SUMMER CAMPS 
} 10th Edition 700 pages 
PrivATE SCHOOL TEACHERS 
Ist Edition 798 pages 


Any of the Above $6.00 
(prepaid) 


Circulars and sample pages free on 
request 


PORTER 
11 Beacon Street 


Read the 
Journal of Adult 


Education 


The only American publication 
covering the whole adult educa- 
tion field in the United States 
$3.00 per year 
American Association for Adult Education 


Sixty East Forty-Second Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Dictionaries— 


Standard English 


or 4-LetreR Worps, 
25c, both 35c. Definition Stnd. 
Eng. Words 25c. Lists of words 
winning first prize in recent Gold- 
Medal, Princess Pat, Pathfinder, 
Bisquick, Magnesia or Wheaties 
Contest, 50c, 3 for $1.00. List 
first-prize winners in 30 contests, 
25c. Copy of Contest Magazine, 
25c. 


Dept. VG, 


DeLong Agency Inc., 
Lafayette, Indiana 


TESTS anp TESTING 


1. We have just published the most com- 
plete classified bibliography of tests 
available. Price $3.00 plus postage. 

2. We sell all available tests at publish- 
ers’ list prices plus transportation. 
Condensed catalog on request. 

3. We handle scoring of the Strong Vo- 
cational Interest Blank, the Bernreuter 
Personality Inventory, and other tests 
in quantities at reasonable rates. 

4. We conduct researches, prepare bibli- 
ographies and reports on special 
topics, and render advisory services 
on tests and testing procedures. | 


5. We have associated with us some 250 
psychologists throughout the country 
who are prepared to give tests to indi- 
viduals at reasonable fees as an aid 
to educational and vocational plan- 
ning, or to assist in school testing 
programs. 

The primary object this organization is 


the advancement of the useful applications 
of psychology, on a self-sustaining basis. 


THE PsYCHOLOGICAL CorPORATION 
A nation-wide organization 
of psychologists of recog- 
mised scientific stonding. 

Main Office 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Vocational Guidance Magazine 


The Vocational Guidance Magazine, for eighteen years the 
official organ of the National Vocational Guidance Association, is 
taking one more forward step in its steady development and ap- 
pears now in enlarged size under the name: Occupations, the 
Vocational Guidance Magazine. It continues its official relation 
to the National Association and at the same time becomes the 
medium for disseminating guidance and occupational information 
resulting from the work of the National Occupational Conference. 

This periodical is to contain ninety-six pages, adequately illus- 
trated, and issued ten times a year, September to June. The sub- 
ject matter is designed to appeal to those interested in all phases 
of guidance in school, industry, business, social agencies, and service 
clubs. Occupational adjustment of both youth and adult will be 
presented through articles specially prepared by outstanding 
persons. 


Frep C. Smitrn, Eprror 
OCCUPATIONS, THE VocaTionAL GUIDANCE MAGAZINE 
25 LAwRENCE HALL, Harvarp UNIVERSITY 

CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


(-] Please enter my subscription to Occupations, the Vocational Guidance 
Magazine, at $3.50 a year. 


[] I wish to become a member of the National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion at $2.50 a year, which includes a year’s subscription to Occupa- 
tions, the Vocational Guidance Magazine. 


[-] Please inform me as to the nearest Local Vocational Guidance Branch 
Association. 


(-]) Please send a free sample copy of Occupations, the Vocational Guidance 
Magazine, to the address below. 


| 
The 
| 
| 
— 
| 
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OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES OF THE 
NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 
1933 - 1934 
An Organization for the Furtherance of Educational and Vocational Guidance 
A FEDERATION OF BRANCH ORGANIZATIONS 


President, WILLIAM M. Proctor 
Stanford University, California 


Executive Secretary and Editor of the Magazine, Frep C. SMITH 
25 Lawrence Hall, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


First Vice-President O. LATHAM HATCHER 
SUSAN J. GINN Southern Woman's Educational Alli- 
Director of Vocational Guidance, ance, Richmond, Virginia 
Boston Public Schools HAROLD L. HOLBROOK 
Second Vice-President State Department of Education, 
RALPH L. NEWING Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
International Textbook Company, : a 
Scranton, Pennsylvania MILDRED E. LINCOLN 
—_—— Monroe Junior-Senior High School, 
WARREN K. LAYTON Rochester, New York 
Board of Education, C. E. PARTCH 
Detroit, Michigan Rutgers University, 
Tenstect New Brunswick, New Jersey 
MARY P. CORRE HARRIET E. TOWNE 
Vocation Bureau, Board of Education, 
Cincinnati, Ohio Lincoln, Nebraska 
BRANCH ASSOCIATIONS 
Capital District of New York Dallas 
President. JOHN H. KINGSLEY Treasurer. W.H. BUTLER 
Secretary. Lucy BENSON 3507 Lindenwood Avenue 
Part-time School, Albany Deswole 
Central Kansas President. S. N. HORTON 
President. Fred A. REPLOGLE Secretary-Treasurer. HELEN I. MCCANN tuc 
Secretary. E. L. MEADER Hutchins Intermediate School the 
Central Intermediate School, Wichita Rien is | 
Central New York President. THEODORE THOMAS fut 
Acting Secretary. WILLIAM NIGHT Secretary. LORRAINE BRADLEY 1 
Post-Standard Building, Syracuse Victoria Hotel, Des Moines 5 
Chicago Kansas City, Kansas mi. 
President. Frep C. W. PARKER President. 1. B. MORGAN | 
Secretary. G. HAYEs Secretary. A. L. Guy 
Western Electric Co., Hawthorne Station 1328 Georgia Street } sl 
Cincinnati Maryland f 
President. R. F. Lovett President. Mary T. McCur.ey 
Secretary. Mary P. Corre Secretary. ALLENA R. BAKER do 
216 East Ninth Street Girls’ Vocational School, Baltimore ; 
Colorado Milwaukee evi 
President. Rosa M. SCHODER President. D. E. Srres the 
Secretary-Treasurer. Mary L. Kotz Secretary. Mary F. STARE ‘ is | 
School of Commerce, University of Denver Milwaukee Vocational School 3 am 
Connecticut Minneapolis we 
President. Marie MCNAMARA President. DEAN M. SCHWEICKARD . 
Secretary-Treasurer, J. W. MARTINSON Secretary-Treasurer. Mrs. Cora C. ALDERTON h 
Bassick Junior High School, Bridgeport 2655 Irving Avenue, South e 
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Nebraska 

President. M. T. CASTER 
Secretary-Treasurer. C. O. MORRISON 

Lincoln High School, Lincoln 

New England 

President. Tuomas D. GINN 
Secretary. JOSEPH HACKETT 

52 Dalton Road, Belmont 


New Jersey 
President. EARL THARP 
Treasurer. HARVEY B. SHOTWELL 
High School, Union City 
New Orleans 
President. JAMES J. A. FORTIER 
Secretary. EMMA PRITCHARD COOLEY 
Orleans Parish School Board 
New York City 
President. Epwarp D. Cray 
Secretary. EtHet T. 
40 Irving Place, New York 
North Carolina 
President. L. E. Coox 
Secretary-Treasurer. R.S. PROCTOR 
New Bern, N. C. 
North Eastern Ohio 
President. Micprep M. HICKMAN 
Secretary. May B. THOMPSON 
2016 Lakeland Avenue, Lakewood 
Philadelphia and Vicinity 
President. HENRIETTE S. POLLOCK 
Secretary. MARJORIE MERRILL 
State Employment Comm., Philadelphia 


BRANCH ASSOCIATIONS 


Rochester, New York 
President. ARTHUR H. BATES 
Secretary. FRANCES J. STEWART 
Benjamin Franklin High School 
Seattle, Washington 
President. A. E. SCHOETTLER 
Secretary. LOUISE SCHILPLIN 
2230 Fourth Avenue, 
Garfield High School 
Southern California 
President. HERBERT F. CLARK 
Secretary-Treasurer. J. GuSTAV WHITE 
Y. M. C. A., Los Angeles 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
President. EDGAR C. STOVER 
Secretary. MARJORIE SAXTON 
506 West 122d St., New York 
Virginia 
President. Brssif MOTTLEY 
Secretary-Treasurer. Mrs. M. H. Forses 
Binford Junior High School, Richmond 
Washington, D. C. 
President. Mrs. Datsie I. HuFF 
Secretary. PAULINE LOHMANN 
Eastern High School 
Western Pennsylvania 
President. HOMER BOWER 
Secretary-Treasurer. ELINOR SMITH 
Oliver High School, Pittsburgh 
Wisconsin 
President. FRANK HOLT 
Secretary. EMMA TOULE 
Vocational School, Green Bay 


Rhode Island Wyoming 

President. Mary E. QuINN President. J. R. MACNEAL 
Secretary-Treasurer. HORACE H. HENDRICK Secretary-Treasurer. S.H. DADISMAN 
Central High School, Providence University of Wyoming, Laramie 


A BOY SURGEON OPERATES 


While there may be some question as to just how early in life special vocational apti- 
tudes are determinable with sufficient validity to justify plans for specialized training, never- 
theless the following story, told in the editorial columns of the New York World-Telegram, 
is an interesting one. Certainly there are qualities in this boy that promise well for his 
future: 

“Is he a future Osler or Stewart? 

“We refer to 12-year-old Steven Smeegle. He lives with his mother on a farm six 
miles from Sudbury, Ontario. 

“The news dispatch says that this lad for two days asked doctors to come to see his 
sick mother, but he lacked the $10 fee. Faced with the agony of his mother, who was 
afflicted with pleurisy, he got a razor and made an incision in her back, draining off a quart 
of fluid. The provincial police later reported that the boy had saved his mother’s life. A 
doctor was provided. 

“This unmistakably was great courage. Who knows but that it may also be the first 
evidence of surgical talent if not genius? A society which failed to provide a doctor for 
the stricken woman will, it is to be hoped, have progressed far enough by the time this boy 
is of college age to insure him a chance to become a real surgeon if he should develop that 
ambition. So cool and decisive a head and so steady a hand have a place of great use in this 
world.” 

It might not, however, be safe for every boy in similar circumstances to adopt such 
heroic measures. 
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NATIONAL OCCUPATIONAL CONFERENCE 


THE NATIONAL OCCUPATIONAL CONFERENCE is interested in all aspects of occu 


tional adjust- 


ment, and in cooperative efforts to study this problem. The work of the Eoetuenm 3 joes not include 
counseling with individuals regarding their personal occupational problems. The Conference is 
administered through the American Association for Adult Education. 


T—PAUL S. AGL Perches New York C 
anaging Director, Psychological Corp., New ity 
RICHAR b. ALLEN 


Assistant Su Te of Schools, Providence 
GEORGE R. ARTHU 
Associate for Ne ro R Welfare, Rosenwald Fund 
T—WALTER V. Negro W 
Director, Personnel Research Federation, New York City 
KATHARINE BLUNT 
President, Connecticut College for Women 
WILLIAM J. BOGAN 
Superintendent of Schools, Chicago 
JOHN M. BREWER 
Director, Bureau of Vocational Guidance, Harvard 
Graduate School of tion 


HENRY BRUERE 
President, Bowery Seve Bank, New York City 
MRS. ANNA L. BURDIC 
Special Agent, Federal Board for Vocational Education 
HAROLD G. CAMPBELL 
ow y Superintendent of Schools, New York City 
E—MORSE A. CARTWRIGHT 
Director, American Association for Adult Education 
T—W. W. CHARTERS 
Director, Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State 
Universit 
E—HAROLD PF. CLARK 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versit 
L. D. CO N 
University of Minnesota 
Manager, Educational Department, West Electric 
and Company, East 
T—A. B. CRAWFORD 
Director, Department of Personnel Study and Bureau of 
Appointments, Yale University 
FRANCES CUMMINGS 
waeest Federation of Business and Professional Women's 
FRANK CUSHMAN 
Chief, Industrial Education Service, Federal Board for 
Vocational Education 
E—HARVEY N. DAVIS 
President, Stevens Institute of Technology 
HENRY S. DENNISON 
Dennison - Company, Framingham, Mass. 
E—J. WALTER DIETZ 
Superintendent of Industrial Relations, Kearny Works, 
Jestern Electric Company 
COURTENAY DINWIDDIE 
General Secretary, National Child Labor Committee 
CHANNING R. DOOLEY 
Personne! Director, Standard Oil Company of New York 
EDWARD C. ELLIOTT 
President, Purdue University 
HERMAN FELDMAN 
Professor of Industrial Relations, Dartmouth College 
DOROTHY CANFIELD FISHER 
President, American Association for Adult Education 
JOHN A. FITCH 
York School of Social Work 
B 
Dir. i “Training Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 
ILLIAN M. GILBRETH 
Consulting Engineer, 
SIDONIE M. GRUENB 
Director, Child Study Association of America 
SIDNEY B. HALL 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Virginia 
O. LATHAM HATCHER 
President, Southern Woman's Educational Alliance 
VIRGIL JORDAN 
President, National Industrial Conference Board 
GRAYSON N. KEFAUVER 
Dean, School of Education, Stanford University 


Montclair, New Jersey 
ERG 


FREDERICK P. KEPPEL 

President, Carnegie Corporation of New York 
E. B. LAWTON 

Ass't Gen. » R. H. Macy & Co., New York City 
MORRIS E. L 


President, Leeds & Northrup Company, Philadel 
WILLIAM M. LEISERSON 
Professor of Economics, Antioch College 
EDWIN A. LEE 
Diese, Division of Vocational Education, University 
California 
SPENCER MILLER, Ja. 
Secretary, Workers Education Bureau of America 
F. G. NICHOLS 
Associate Professor of Education, Harvard Graduate School 


of Education 
T—JOHNSON O'CONNOR 
Sones of Le Staff in Psychology, Stevens Insti- 


E—WESLEY. A. O'LEAR 
Assistant Commissioner of Education in charge of Voca 
tional Education, New Jersey 
T—L. ROURKE 
aoe of Personnel Research, Civil Service Commission 
Ch T—DONALD'O . PATERSON 
Professor of Psychology, University of Minnesota 
FRANCES PERKINS 
of Labor 
Superintendent of Schools, Minneapolis 
Ch B—R. I. REES 
Assistant Vice-President, American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company 
D. Le BERTSON 
co of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen 
E—JAMES SSELL 
Dean Fi am Teachers College, Columbia University 
J. RYAN 
esident, Board of Education, New York City 
ROBERT E. SIMON 
Vice-President, United Parents Association of New York 
Cc. B. SMITH 
Assistant Director, Extension Service, U. §. Department 
of Agriculture 
@OBERT H. SPAHR 
Director, Instruction and Curriculum Development, 
General Motors Institute of Technology 
MILO H. STUART 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Indianapolis 
J. W. STUDEBAKER 
Superintendent of Schools, Des Moines 
WILLIS A. SUTTON 
Superintendent of Schools, Atlanta 
HENRY SUZZALLO 
President, Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching 
T—MARION R. TRABUE 
Professor of Education, University of North Carolina 
T—MORRIS 8S. VITELES 
Asst Prof. of Psychology, University of Pennsylvania 
T—J. E. WALTERS 
Director of Personnel, Schools of Engineering, Purdue 
University 
JOSEPH H. WILLITS 
Dean, Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, 
University of Pennsylvania 


E—L. A. WILSON 
yee Commissioner for Vocational and Extension 
Education, State of New York 
LEO WOLMAN 
Professor of Economics, Columbia University 
T—BEN_D. WOOD 


r, Bureau of Collegiate Educational Research, 
Columbia University 
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